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A COMPARISON OF TWO GROUPS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN CLASSIFIED FOR SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 
ON A BASIS OF TEACHER RATING 


Grorce A. DALE 
University of lowa 


Editor's note: The author raises an important question as to whether 

or not certain alleged differences in well adjusted and maladjusted children 

exist and presents pertinent data thereupon. 

Tuis research is concerned with the differences which exist between 
a group of children recognized by their teachers as well-adjusted in school 
and a group of children similarly recognized as poorly adjusted. It may be 
readily observed that school children are frequently recognized as “adjusted” 
or “maladjusted”, as ‘good children” or “bad children’ in proportion as 
they perform satisfactorily or otherwise in those activities for which the 
teacher is held responsible and in terms of which her own success or failure 
may be measured. 

This factor of the teacher's self-reference raised the question as to 
whether or not alleged differences between “‘good’’ and “bad” children 
actually do exist or whether they are a fiction resulting from the necessity 
which the teacher faces of securing results and indicating approval or 
disapproval in accordance with the dictates of the standards to which she 
must conform. The question of the reality of these differences becomes 
increasingly pertinent as the evidence accumulates that a child’s general 
school and social adjustment is highly significant in connection with his 
successful adjustment in other areas. 

Purpose of this investigation: The purpose of this investigation was 
first, to determine the similarities and differences, in terms of various tests 
and measures, between two groups of elementary school children selected by 
their teachers as representing the conspicuously adjusted and maladjusted 
children of an entire school, and second, to determine the degree of rela- 
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tionship existing between certain of the measures secured and the teacher 
ratings of adjustment. 


Training of teachers: In order to train the teachers to make the ratings, 
a series of faculty meetings was arranged in which the symptoms of problem 
behavior, as included in the definition which follows, were discussed in 
detail. As further preparation, the teachers were asked to fill out Schedule 
B-3 used by Wickman', in his study of teachers’ attitudes. The responses 
of the teachers to the scale were summarized and presented to them, fol- 
lowing in general the plan used by Wickman in comparing teacher responses 
with the responses which the child guidance clinicians reported in his study. 
The discrepancies between the teachers’ ratings of the items of the Wick- 
man scale and the child guidance clinician's rating of the items of the same 
scale constituted the basis of a learning activity purporting to acquaint the 
teachers with the significance of the behavior traits listed in rating school 
adjustment. 

The teachers developed the following definition of behavior as indi- 
cating maladjustment to the school situation: 


A behavior case may be taken to mean a child whose behavior is 
habitually or frequently marked by such characteristics as: 


Shyness Lack of emotional control 
Fear Lack of responsibility 
Daydreaming Lack of interest 
Nervousness Unsocial attitudes 
Laziness Inferior achievement 
Misconduct Irregular attendance 


Even though the teachers were informed through the use of the Wick- 
man scale and by other means concerning shyness, fear, daydreaming and 
other less overt behavior as evidences of possible maladjustment, it is quite 
possible that a habitual concept of maladjustment greatly influenced their 
ratings. Insofar as their concept of maladjustment was unwittingly weighted 
in terms of such characteristics as dullness, failure, disobedience and overt 
misbehavior their adjustment ratings would affect the final comparison. On 
the other hand this tendency may have been overcome to some extent by 
the fact that several teachers’ ratings were combined, in the final rating 


* Wickman: Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, The Commonwealth 
Fund Division of Publications, New York, 1928. 
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score assigned to each child. Thus the overactive inattentive child who 
merited a rating of “maladjusted” in an academic situation might rate as 
“adjusted” in physical education or manual arts activities. Conversely the 
recessive child who might be rated “adjusted” in an academic situation 
might be rated as “maladjusted” in a playground situation. 

Rating of pupil adjustment: Each teacher was provided with the name 
of every child in school, each name having been typed on a separate slip. 
In addition each teacher was provided with six envelopes marked as follows: 
. Very certain .... desirable behavior 
. Fairly certain .-.- desirable behavior 


. Doubtful 
. I do not know this child 
. Fairly certain .--- undesirable behavior 


6. Very certain ..-- undesirable behavior 


= 


The instructions were: 

1. Read through the entire list of slips and discard the names of all 
children whom you do not know, placing them in envelope 
number 4. 

2. Sort the remaining slips into three groups, those who, in your 

opinion, show desirable behavior in terms of the definition; those 

who show undesirable behavior; and those of whose behavior you 

are doubtful. Put the latter collection of slips into envelope 3. 

3. Sort the names of those whom you regard as “‘desirable’’ into two 
groups, those of whom you are very certain, and those of whom 
you are only fairly certain, placing them into envelopes 1 and 2 
respectively. 

4. Repeat the process indicated above in 3 for those whose behavior 
you consider undesirable, putting the names into envelopes 5 and 6 


as indicated. ; 
Only “very certain” and “fairly certain” ratings were considered 


in selecting the groups studied. 

Conversion of teacher ratings into individual scores: In order to ob- 
tain for each pupil a quantitative measure indicating a degree of adjustment 
or maladjustment on the basis of the teachers’ ratings, the following 
procedure was adopted: 

A score of plus 2 was assigned to all “very certain” ratings of desirable 
behavior; a score of plus 1 to all ‘fairly certain” ratings of desirable be- 
havior. Similarly a score of minus 2 was assigned to all ‘‘very certain” 
ratings of undesirable behavior, and a score of minus | to “fairly certain” 
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ratings of undesirable behavior. This process of weighting was adopted 
as a convenient means of increasing the relative effect of the very certain 
ratings in determining the final rating scores. It is assumed that such a 
technique as the one described in this study, which affords more weight to 
the “‘certain’’ scores and eliminates the “doubtful” scores, tends to increase 
the reliability of the final scores which are used in this study to define 
the groups. 

The algebraic sum of the plus and minus ratings was recorded for 
each pupil. It will be recalled that each child was rated only by the teachers 
who knew him. Hence, the number of raters for each pupil was not con- 
stant. The number of raters for individual pupils ranged from six to 
fourteen, with an average of 8.3 raters for the group as a whole. 

In order to make the individual scores comparable, the algebraic sums 
which were secured for each individual were divided in each case by the 
number of raters. This average multiplied by one hundred was recorded 
as the individual's rating score. 

Reliability of teacher ratings: The reliability of the teachers’ ratings 
was computed by correlating the algebraic sums for the various individuals 
for the first rating with those secured from a second rating, with an interval 
of six weeks between ratings. These two ratings correlated to determine 
the reliability of teacher rating were ratings of the entire group of 538 
pupils enrolled in the school. The coefficient of correlation determined by 
using the Pearson product-moment formula was: .91 + .005. 

Selection of groups: The groups were determined on the basis of the 
teacher ratings assigned to the various pupils. The scoring technique used 
afforded a total possible range of minus 200 to plus 200. Obviously, in 
order for an individual to secure a plus score as an average of the teachers’ 
ratings, the behavior of the individual must have been considered ‘“‘desir- 
able” according to a consensus of teacher opinion. Similarly, according 
to a consensus of teacher opinion, the behavior of a person with a minus 
score would be correspondingly undesirable. 

The mean teacher rating score assigned to the group as a whole was 
plus 51.95, with a standard deviation of 71.40, 

Since the purpose of this study was to deal with certain characteristics 
of adjusted and maladjusted groups, it seemed desirable to apply some 
measure which would identify a certain number of pupils falling at the 
extremes of the distribution. It appeared that the groups which lay outside 
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of one standard deviation on either side of the mean were sufficiently 
separated on the scale to represent such extremes. By eliminating this 
group lying between minus 1 and plus 1 standard deviation from the mean, 
the proportionate number included in the adjusted and maladjusted groups 
more nearly resembled the proportion of adjusted and maladjusted 
individuals existing in the school population as a whole. 

The following tabulation presents the teacher rating data concerning 


the two groups: 


Group Number Range | Mean 


100 121 to 200 156.12 19.32 1.30 
Maladjusted - 71 —19 to —200 —75.85 40.04 3.21 


Source of data: In order to determine where similarities and differ- 
ences exist between the groups of children, selected by means of teacher 
ratings of general school adjustment, a battery of fourteen different tests, 
measures, and scales was administered to the selected groups. The general 
areas investigated were chosen with the purpose in view of securing a basis 
for comparison between widely separated aspects of the child’s activities 
and of his environment. The general areas investigated and the instruments 
chosen for securing a quantitative representation of each are as follows: 


Intelligence Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability, Intermediate Examination, Form A 

School Achievement New Stanford Achievement Test, Form X 

School Marks Office Records 

Attendance Office Records 

Knowledge of Social The Best Thing To Do Test by Tomlin 

Standards 

Personality Adjustment § A Test of Personality Adjustment by Rogers 

Personal Attitudes Personal Attitudes Test for Younger Boys 
by Sweet 

Introversion—Extroversion A Scale of Introversion—Extroversion by 
Schwegler 

Psychoneurotic Inventory White House Conference Inventory 

Vision Snellen Test of Visual Acuity 

Hearing Westinghouse 4-A Audiometer 

Speech and Voice Ratings by a trained speech clinician 


Physical Characteristics A series of thirty anthropometric measure- 
ments made by trained observers 
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Methods and procedures: Tests were administered and scored by 
trained workers under conditions closely approximating the conditions spec. 
ified in the manuals of the tests used. The speech ratings were made by a 
trained clinician* who rated each child individually, using a rating scale 
developed in the University of Iowa Speech Clinic. 

The anthropometric measurements were made by the physical educa. 
tion teachers who had been specifically trained* in the technique of making 
the measurements and had practiced until they were able upon repetition 
to secure, with narrow limits, the same values for given measures. Standard 
procedures and instruments were used in securing these measurements. 

The test scores and other data concerning the adjusted and maladjusted 
children were subjected to two types of statistical analysis to determine what 
differences existed between the two groups of children in terms of the 
measures used. The first type of analysis was to determine the difference 
and critical ratio of the differences between the means of the responses of 
the two groups as a whole and according to sex differences, on each of the 
tests used. Similar computations were made for chronological age, school 
marks, attendance, ratings of speech and voice, and for measures of visual 
and auditory acuity. 

The second type of analysis was to determine the correlation between 
certain combinations of tests and teacher ratings. 


Results of investigation: The analysis of data according to critical 
ratios indicates that two groups of elementary school children classified by 
their teachers as adjusted and maladjusted in their school relationship were 
found to differ significantly in the means of their scores on the following 
tests and measures: 


Otis Test of Mental Ability daydreaming 

school achievement total personality adjustment score 
school marks personality adjustment scale 
attendance introversion-extroversion 
knowledge of social standards speech 

social inferiority voice 


The fact that the significant differences included mental ability, school 
achievement, school marks and attendance, further suggests that a “halo 


2 Miss Marian Norris of the State University of Iowa, Department of Speech 
*Trained by Dr. C. H. McCloy, Research Professor of Anthropometry and 
Physical Education, State University of Iowa. 
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effect” may have operated in the teachers’ classification of children as 
adjusted or maladjusted. School marks periodically used by teachers in 
rating children, the difficulties and irritations associated with non-attendance, 
as well as general mental ability and achievement could conceivably effect, 
perhaps unconsciously, the teachers’ mental processes involving in rating 
children according to the definition and plan agreed upon. 

The responses of the boys of the two groups were found to differ 
significantly or to have a practical certainty of true difference in test 
situations designed to measure the following attitudes: 


self-criticism feeling of difference 
deviation from group idea of right inferiority 
peculiarity of interest social insight 


criticism of average boy 


In each category, except Introversion-Extroversion,* the difference in 
means of the measures employed was in favor of the adjusted group. It is 
evident that these teachers, in classifying children as adjusted or maladjusted 
in school, selected groups whose performance differed significantly in cer- 
tain divisions of the tests of personality adjustment, as well as those who 
differed in intelligence, school achievement, school marks, and attendance. 

The measures used yielded no evidence of reliable differences between 
adjusted and maladjusted groups in the following divisions: 


inferiority visual acuity 
amily relationship auditory acuity 


An analysis of the data divided according to sex reveals significant 
differences in favor of the girls of both groups in school marks, speech, 
and voice. Evidence also appeared indicating practical certainty of a reliable 
difference in favor of girls in the means of the following measures accord- 
ing to the groups indicated: 


intelligence (maladjusted group) 
attendance (adjusted group) 
personal inferiority (adjusted group) 
speech and voice (adjusted group) 


* The adjusted group tended toward introversion and the maladjusted group 
toward extroversion. 
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Correlation with teacher rating: In order to determine the extent of 
possible relationship existing between the tests and teacher ratings the 
measures used were arranged in three groups as follows: 


Group A 


Otis Test of Mental Ability Scores 


Stanford Achievement Scores 
Tomlin's Best Thing To Do Test Scores (Total) 


Attendance 
Group B 


White House Conference Personality Inventory Scores 
Personal Inferiority Scores (Rogers) 

Social Inferiority Scores (Rogers) 

Family Relationship Scores (Rogers) 


Daydreaming Scores (Rogers) 


Group C 
Self-criticism 


Criticism of the Average Boy 


Feeling of Difference 


Superiority 
Interiority 


Deviation from the Accepted Idea of the Right 


Social Insight 


Peculiarity of Interest 


Groups A and B included scores for both boys and girls. Group C 
consisted of scores only for boys. 

The scores for each test were converted into Z scores and combined; ' 
so that each individual in the adjusted and maladjusted group had a Z score 
for the combination of tests represented in Groups A, B, and C. Correla- 
tions were computed between the two scores for each group and teacher 
rating, using the Pearson product-moment formula. These are presented in 
the following tabulation: 


Test Grouping 


Adjusted Group 


M aladjusted Group 


A 
B 
Cc (Boys only) 


r PEr r PEr 

. 223 .065 —.355 .067 
—.192 .065 .067 .079 
—.339 .061 — .820 .073 
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It is obvious from the above tabulation that there is no evidence of a 
relationship between the combined scores of the various combinations of 
tests and teacher rating for these particular groups. Whatever are the factors 
or combinations of factors which affect the judgment of these teachers in 
rating the children as adjusted and maladjusted, they do not appear in 
the correlations of the above measures. Furthermore, it would be impossible 
reliably to predict personality adjustment or maladjustment from these 
teacher ratings of school adjustment. 

Anthropometric measurements: Treatment of the anthropometric data, 
either as single measures or combined into indices, indicate that children 
rated by their teachers as adjusted and maladjusted do not vary significantly 
from each other in physical habitus as revealed by this study. 

Speech and voice; visual and auditory acuity: Clinician’s ratings of 
speech and voice show significant differences between adjusted and 
maladjusted groups in these characteristics, the adjusted group having the 
better speech and voice qualities. There are no significant differences 
between the adjusted and maladjusted groups in visual and auditory acuity. 

Summary and implications: In general there appears to be reliable 
evidence in terms of the tests used that adjusted pupils are above average 
in intelligence and school achievement. In comparison with the norms re- 
ported for the tests used, it would seem that adjusted pupils are above 
average in intelligence and academic achievement, and average in knowledge 
of social standards. Maladjusted pupils, by the same comparison, seem to 
be below average in intelligence, academic achievement, and knowledge of 
social standards. Both groups are average in personality adjustment. The 
groups selected by teachers as representing the extremes of adjustment and 
maladjustment in their school relationships differed more in characteristics 
directly related to school success than in general personality traits. 

It is conceivable that the relationship between teacher rating of adjust- 
ment and the various adjustment measures applied to the groups considered 
in this study is greater than is indicated by the low correlations which were 
found. Insofar as the teacher considers her own success and security to be 
dependent upon the academic achievement of her pupils she may be favor- 
ably conditioned toward those pupils who do the best work. There are 
obviously many elements highly satisfying to a teacher in a situation in 
which the children show evidence of satisfactory and commendable work 
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in their academic activities. On the contrary the teachers may be deflated 
and irritated and suffer from feelings of defeat and insecurity where children 
exhibit unsatisfactory performance in their school work. 


As a result teachers may be favorably conditioned and regard the suc. 
cessful students as well adjusted, largely as a result of their academic 
performance, and with little or no reference to the students’ general per- 
sonal and social development. Thus, being regarded as well adjusted or 
successful in academic pursuits would most likely favor the general adjust. 
ment of the pupil. On the contrary, the teacher may tend to become un- 
favorably conditioned toward the child whose academic performance is 
unacceptable with the result that the child may develop maladjustments 
in other areas than in his academic work. 


The implication of this and several other studies is that the teacher's 
attitudes toward her pupils and her almost exclusive concern for their 
academic welfare is a by-product of the attitude of school administrators 
and indirectly of the attitude of the public and parents. This suggests the 
need of an investigation of the attitude of parents as to what they consider 
a good teacher. It is quite possible that the point of attack in securing more 
adequate consideration of a child's general psychological welfare in school 
is with the parents and general public upon whose good will the teachers’ 
security may so largely depend. 
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WHAT PRINCIPLES OF MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ARE PRACTICED IN INTERMEDIATE-GRADE CLASSROOMS? 


L. W. Krause* 


MODERN and progressive education on the elementary school level has 
been the subject of many books and magazine articles. While one comes 
across an occasional account of a novel learning situation which has taken 
place in the classroom, little has been written reporting specifically what 
modern and progressive principles are and are not generally practiced. It is 
the purpose of this paper to present the results of a survey of current prac- 
tice in the intermediate grade classrooms of public schools. 

Educators writing about progressiveness in public schools frequently 
make general inferences of one sort or another. In 1928 Rugg and Shumaker" 
stated that 95 per cent of the schools could be characterized by formal cur- 
ricula, set procedures, lessons, exercises, and recitations. Kilpatrick, in 1935, 
declared that: “The ordinary school, sad to say, is so tied to outworn tradi- 
tion that it fails to function satisfactorily as an educational institution.'’* 

McGaughy, in 1937, contended: “It is undoubtedly true, however, that 
the majority of our present schools are much closer to the subject-matter- 
mastery end of the scale than to the ‘rich experience’ end of the scale.” 
“The ordinary school,” insists Saucier, ‘‘in practice at least, gives more atten- 
tion to the teaching of subject matter than to the development of persons.’’* 
These are just a few of many statements which speak generally of modern 
and progressive education in practice. 

DESCRIBING “MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE CLASSROOM PRACTICES” 


Over forty recent sources were used in formulating a survey sheet® to 
be used in guiding classroom observations. The description of ‘modern and 


. Michigan City, Indiana. 
‘Rugg, H. and Shumaker, A. The Child-Centered School, New York: World 


Book Company, 1928, p. 36. 
* Kilpatrick, W. H. A Reconstructed Theory of the Educative Process, New York: 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, p. 16. 
*McGaughy, J. R. An Evaluation of the Elementary School, New York: The 


Bobbs—Merrill Company, 1937, p. 41. 
*Saucier, W. A. Introduction to Modern Views of Education, New York: Ginn 


and Company, 1937, p. 238. 

* For a description of this survey sheet, the factors involved in its construction, 
and positive and negative evidences for each of the twenty-five principles of which it 
is composed, the reader is referred to the article: Krause, L. W., “A Method of Noting 
and Evaluating Modern and Progressive Practices in a Classroom,’ The Elementary 


School Journal, XLI (March, 1941), pp. 521-532. 
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progressive classroom practices” as discovered in the literature is a mixture 
of practices found under such terms as “the new school,” “the activity 
school,’’ informal school,’” modern school,”’ “the changing school,’ 
and “the progressive school.” 


To make a rather complete but summarized statement of “modern and 
progressive classroom practices’ would involve many pages of descriptive 
material. Briefly, however, “modern and progressive practices” were inter- 
preted to be those which purport to make school life more meaningful and 
worthwhile to children. They involve teaching procedures and methods that 
develop children’s ability to initiate, plan, and execute valuable kinds of 
endeavors which stress critical judgment, evaluation, and clear thinking in 
situations where there are needs and interest. Social and informal experi- 
ences are made possible for the children; they work as a social group and in 
smaller groups where they learn to share, communicate, cooperate, construct, 
create, and use information in addition to learning about it. Democracy is 
practiced in a sensible, functional way. Learning situations are flexible and 
are built around large areas of living, units of related materials, or centers 
of interest. In learning situations, use is made of activities that have mean- 
ing and give experiences which mere study and reading cannot accomplish. 
The environment, too, takes on special importance. Despite the fact that use 
is made of community facilities, the classroom is yet the place where most of 
the living occurs. It is informal, cheerful, well equipped, homelike, contains 
centers of interest, and often gives evidence of being a workshop. 


BASES FOR THE DATA PRESENTED 


The data here presented have been secured from observations made in 
ten city school systems. Sixty schools in the ten school systems were visited, 
and 217 intermediate-grade classroom observations were made. The purpose 
of these observations was to note what principles of modern and progressive 
classroom procedures were and were not generally practiced. 


As an aid in these observations, a guide sheet consisting of twenty-five 
frequently mentioned principles which characterized important modern and 
progressive practices and which were observable in academic classrooms was 
used. Each of the twenty-five principles was given both positive and nega- 
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ixture tive explanations.® Tables 1, 2, and 3 show what these twenty-five principles 
tivity were. 
1001,’ OVERVIEW OF THE DATA 

Column four of Table 1 presents the total results for each of the 
: and twenty-five principles for which evidence was sought in each of the 217 
inter. Modern and progressive principles which were practiced most fre- 
~~ quently. Only three principles of modern and progressive education were 


th practiced much more frequently than others. Eighty-three per cent of the 
. teachers were pleasant.* This means that they were cheerful, kind, sym- 


s 
of pathetic, and neatly dressed. 
aa Forty-seven per cent of the classrooms visited were colorful, cheerful, 
wed * informal, had restful atmospheres, and contained interest centers—thus, they 
d in were classed as being homelike. In 46 per cent of the classrooms movable 
ruct, types of seating equipment were being used. 
ys ; Modern and progressive principles which were practiced in 20 to 27 
and — 9 per cent of the classes. Certain trends seemed to be definitely under way. 
ters More than one-fourth of the teachers were inspiring and showed genuine 
an- | interest in their pupils and work; hence, they were classed as being enthu- 
ish. Stastic, 
use About one-fifth of the teachers observed gave evidence of having 
of adopted democratic principles in conducting their classes. About the same 
ins percentage of teachers had classrooms in which the pupils were orderly but 
were acting very naturally; in these the principle of freedom was at work. 
According to modern and progressive thought, the best educational 
results are expected only when children are interested in what they are doing. 
Special notice was given to detect signs of alertness and interest of each 
in 
d, *To give a conception of these explanations Item 18 of the survey sheet is listed 
ee here with its explanations. THE CHILDREN ARE active intellectually; positive 
evidence: THE CHILDREN ARE solving real problems of life; making decisions 
ve regarding their life or work; commenting intelligently about their work; drawing 
; conclusions or summarizing some phase of their activities; gathering information for 
E a definite purpose; using information already acquired; negative evidence: THE CHIL- 
- DREN ARE repeating what they have remembered from their reading or previous 
lessons in a question and answer recitation; reading without a definite purpose or 
id problem to solve; doing drill work; idling. 
5 "Throughout the remainder of the paper each italicized word or phrase refers to 
one of the twenty-five principles listed in the tables, although it may not be stated 
exactly the same. 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON BY GRADES OF THE PERCENTAGE OF MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE 
EvmENCE NOTED FOR EACH OF THE TWENTY-FIVE PRINCIPLES* 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Principles for for for Average 
Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
THE TEACHER IS 
1. Pleasant 87 79 82 &3 
25 25 30 27 
3. Conducting her room on democratic 
17 20 20 19 
4. Using pupil a SRE 12 10 16 12 
5. Encouraging clear thinking... ....... 17 17 10 15 
6. Helping children evaluate. 1 1 2 
7. Keeping several groups working 
1 3 1 2 
8. Guiding and suggesting...........-. 15 13 10 13 
9. Allowing freedom. ................. 22 20 19 20 
10. Giving skills practical application... . 1 3 1 2 
11. Teaching facts for a definite need _ _. 4 3 0 2 
THE CHILDREN ARE 
12. Alert and interested. ............... 28 25 28 27 
13. Showing signs of self-discipline. . 13 15 8 12 
14. Helping to plan work............... 4 4 3 + 
15. Working as a social group__....._._. 1 7 5 4 
16. Active physically... ..............-. 1 a 3 3 
17. Active erentively.................<.- 10 10 10 10 
18. Active intellectually. _- 9 10 6 & 
19. Using some of their own initiative __- 13 15 9 12 
THE ENVIRONMENT 
20. Has movable furniture. — 51 42 46 46 
21. Includes a variety of materials.._____ 19 15 13 16 
2. Shows signs of previous activities _ 15 10 ll 12 
44 51 47 47 
24. Is reasonably quiet__............... 20 17 15 17 
25. Has a unit of work in progress _- es, 3 1 0 1 
Totals. __. 435 420 392 414 


* Figures in all tables are to the nearest per cent. 


class as a whole. The writer attributed the fact that slightly more than one- 
fourth of the classes were interested and alert chiefly to teacher enthusiasm 
and to teachers who took advantage of manifest pupil interest and the 
development of new interests. 

Modern and progressive principles which were practiced in 10 to 19 
per cent of the classrooms. There was evidence that a beginning is being 
made in employing nine other modern and progressive principles of class- 
room procedures. An average of 13 per cent of the teachers were taking 
advantage of pupil interests—or were directing their interests along new lines 
—encouraging clear thinking, and assuming a position in the classroom as 
counselor and guide as a method of procedure contrasted with that of making 
demands on pupils. 
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An average of 12 per cent of the classes showed signs of self control 
and were asing their own initiative instead of waiting to have all details of 
their work given by the teacher. Ten per cent of the classes were engaged in 
some form of creative activity. 

Seventeen per cent of the classrooms had atmospheres that were neither 
extremely quiet nor excessively noisy; hence, they were classed as being 
reasonably quiet, The sounds that were present accompanied certain types of 
work and came from classes in which democracy and freedom were func- 
tioning. 

Sixteen per cent of the classrooms were supplied with a variety of mate- 
rials, but only 12 per cent of the classrooms indicated that any previous 
activity work had taken place. 

Principles of modern and progressive education which were practiced 
in less than 10 per cent of the classrooms. There was little evidence that 
several vital principles of modern and progressive education were practiced 
widely. Teaching facts for a definite need—including the gathering of in- 
formation for solving some problem under consideration, reorganizing 
present thinking, or satisfying the interest which pupils had at the time— 
was noted in 2 per cent of the 217 classes. 

Practical application made of skills was observed in 2 per cent of the 
classes. This principle referred to developing a need for skills, providing 
actual uses for skills in variable types of lifelike settings, or using skills in 
real, at-the-present enterprises. 

It was also discovered that pupils generally were receiving littie help 
in learning to judge for themselves, for in only 2 per cent of the classes was 
assistance given in helping children evaluate their work, activities, conduct, 
or methods of procedure. 

Two per cent of the classes were engaged in group work. In most cases 
pupils were working individually. The work of one pupil had relationship 
or significance with the work of other pupils in about 5 per cent of the 
classes; hence, the pupils in these classes were working as a social group. 

In 4 per cent of the classes there was indication that pupils were having 
an opportunity to Aelp plan their work. Three per cent of the classes were 
engaged in physical activity which could involve either the use of large or 
small muscles or movement about the room for apparent educational pur- 
poses. Eight per cent of the classes were credited with genuine intellectual 
achivity. 
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COMPARISON OF DATA BY GRADES 


Neither grade four, five, nor six showed a great deal of superiority in 
progressive evidence for any of the twenty-five items. The statements made 
concerning the total results are therefore generally true for each grade. 

The totals in Table 1, however, indicate that more modern and pro- 
gressive evidence was found in grade four, and more modern and progressive 
evidence was found in grade five than in grade six. 

For eight of the twenty-five principles, grade four had higher percent 
ages than either grade five or grade six. Enough difference exists in three 
of the percentages to make them worthy of mention. An average of 7 per 
cent more fourth grade teachers were pleasant; 7 per cent more rooms had 
movable furniture; and 5 per cent more fourth grade rooms had a variety 
of materials than the average for grades five and six. 

For eight of the twenty-five principles, grade five showed slight supe- 
riority in percentages over both grades four and six. Only in two instances 
are they worthy of mention. Four per cent more fifth grade classes were 
working as a social group than the average for grades four and six, and 5 
per cent more of the fifth grade classrooms were homelike. 

When comparing grade six with four and five, superiority over both 
grades four and five were shown in but two cases. Four per cent more sixth 
grade teachers were using pupil interests, and 5 per cent more sixth grade 
teachers were enthusiastic than the average for grades four and five. 


COMPARISON OF DATA BY SUBJECTS 


Table 2 gives the data for subject comparisons. Fifty-four observations 
were made in arithmetic classes, fifty-three in social studies, fifty-three in 
language work, thirty-nine in reading, and eighteen in science work. 

The reading and science observations revealed more total progressive- 
ness when considering all twenty-five principles. Social studies, language, 
and arithmetic classes ranked third, fourth, and fifth respectively. 

A higher percentage of reading and science teachers were democratic 
and building on pupil interests. Also a greater percentage of reading and 
science classes were alert and interested and were showing signs of self- 
discipline. When considering the environment, reading and science rooms 
had a higher percentage of movable furniture, variety of materials, and signs 
of previous activities. 
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COMPARISON BY SUBJECTS OF THE PERCENTAGE OF MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE 


EVIDENCE NOTED FOR EACH OF THE TWENTY-FIVE PRINCIPLES 


Arith- Social 
Principles metic Language | Studies Reading Science 
THE TEACHER IS 
1. Pleasant 67 85 82 92 
17 30 26 36 23 
3. Conducting her room on demo- 
cratic principles___.-.......-..-- 13 19 19 28 38 
4. Using pupil interests_---..___- — 0 11 9 23 31 
5. Encouraging clear thinking--- - - - ll 8 15 26 8 
6. Helping children evaluate. __--._.- 0 8 0 3 0 
7. Keeping several groups working 
— 0 2 0 8 0 
8. Guiding and suggesting- ll 13 5 18 0 
19 20 25 23 88 
10. Giving skills practical application - 0 4 9 3 0 
11. Teaching facts for a definite need - 0 6 2 3 0 
THE CHILDREN ARE 
12. Alert and interested___........-.-. 23 25 34 39 88 
13. Showing signs of self-discipline lois 4 11 13 16 23 
14. Helping to plan work... 0 4 8 8 
15. Working as a social group-_-_- ----. 4 4 6 5 8 
16. Active physically. ..........---- 0 4 2 8 0 
17. Active creatively. aes er 0 17 13 21 0 
18. Active intellectually. 2 1l 8 10 16 
19. Using some of their own initiative 6 19 9 16 8 
THE ENVIRONMENT 
20. Has movable furniture__.....-..-. 48 32 47 56 56 
21. Includes a variety of materials___- 4 8 15 23 62 
2. Shows signs of previous activities 6 6 15 16 23 
37 38 59 54 70 
24. Is reasonably quiet_...........-.- 9 17 17 23 38 
25. Has a unit of work in progress... - 0 2 6 0 0 
pe 281 404 447 548 580 


Table 2 


homelike. 


More than 20 per cent of all classes in each academic or subject classi- 
If arithmetic observations 


are omitted, all other academic observations ranked 20 per cent and over in 


fication gave evidence of alertness and interest. 


teacher pleasantness, enthusiasm, and allowing freedom. 


In each subject classification more than 30 per cent of the classrooms 


were homelike and contained movable furniture. 


4 


shows that science observations outranked those of reading and 
other academic classes in teacher democracy, using pupil interests, and allow- 
ing freedom. Especially noticeable were the comparatively higher percentage 
of science classrooms which had a variety of materials and which were 
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COMPARISON OF DATA BY GRADES 


Neither grade four, five, nor six showed a great deal of superiority in 
progressive evidence for any of the twenty-five items. The statements made 
concerning the total results are therefore generally true for each grade. 

The totals in Table 1, however, indicate that more modern and pro- 
gressive evidence was found in grade four, and more modern and progressive 
evidence was found in grade five than in grade six. 

For eight of the twenty-five principles, grade four had higher percent. 
ages than either grade five or grade six. Enough difference exists in three 
of the percentages to make them worthy of mention. An average of 7 per 
cent more fourth grade teachers were pleasant; 7 per cent more rooms had 
movable furniture; and 5 per cent more fourth grade rooms had a variety 
of materials than the average for grades five and six. 

For eight of the twenty-five principles, grade five showed slight supe- 
riority in percentages over both grades four and six. Only in two instances 
are they worthy of mention. Four per cent more fifth grade classes were 
working as a social group than the average for grades four and six, and 5 
per cent more of the fifth grade classrooms were homelike. 

When comparing grade six with four and five, superiority over both 
grades four and five were shown in but two cases. Four per cent more sixth 
grade teachers were using pupil interests, and 5 per cent more sixth grade 

teachers were enthusiastic than the average for grades four and five. 


COMPARISON OF DATA BY SUBJECTS 


Table 2 gives the data for subject comparisons. Fifty-four observations 
were made in arithmetic classes, fifty-three in social studies, fifty-three in 
language work, thirty-nine in reading, and eighteen in science work. 

The reading and science observations revealed more total progressive- 
ness when considering all twenty-five principles. Social studies, language, 
and arithmetic classes ranked third, fourth, and fifth respectively. 

A higher percentage of reading and science teachers were democratic 
and building on pupil interests. Also a greater percentage of reading and 
science classes were alert and interested and were showing signs of self- 
discipline. When considering the environment, reading and science rooms 
had a higher percentage of movable furniture, variety of materials, and signs 
of previous activities. 
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TABLE 2 
nity in COMPARISON BY SUBJECTS OF THE PERCENTAGE OF MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE 
made EVIDENCE NOTED FOR EACH OF THE TWENTY-FIVE PRINCIPLES 
Arith- Social 
P Principles metic Language | Studies Reading Science 
Pssive 
THE TEACHER IS 
67 85 89 82 92 
2. Enthusiastic___.. 17 30 26 36 23 
cent- 8. Conducting her. room “on demo- 
th ‘ cratic principles__..........-.- 13 19 19 28 38 
ree 4. Using p supil interests _ 0 11 9 23 31 
- 5. Encouraging clear thinking--- - . -- 11 8 15 26 8 
per 6. Helping children evaluate. iad 0 8 0 3 0 
h d 7. Keeping several groups oramntas 
a 0 2 0 0 
8. Guiding and suggesting ll 13 5 18 0 
riety 9. Allowing freedom_.............. 19 20 25 23 38 
10. Giving skills practical application - 0 4 9 3 0 
11. Teaching facts for a definite need. 0 6 2 3 0 
upe- THE CHILDREN ARE 
12. Alert and interested...........-.- 23 25 34 39 88 
nces 13. Showing signs of self-discipline -- - 4 ll 13 16 23 
14. Helping to plan work... .......-- 0 4 4 8 8 
vere 15. Working as a social group-_-- ---- 4 4 6 5 x 
16. Active physically ..........-.- 0 4 2 8 0 
ds & 17. Active creatively........-_- 0 17 13 21 0 
18. Active intellectually a 2 ll 8 10 16 
19. Using some of their own initiative 6 19 9 16 8 
oth THE ENVIRONMENT 
y 20. Has movable furniture____--.-.-- 48 32 47 56 56 
xth ; 21. Includes a variety of materials___- 4 s 15 23 62 
} 22. Shows signs of previous activities 6 6 15 16 23 
ade i SO. 37 38 59 54 70 
1 24. Is reasonably quiet.............-. 9 17 17 23 38 
25. Has a unit of work in progress._.- - 0 2 6 0 0 
i 281 404 447 548 580 
ns 
Table 2 shows that science observations outranked those of reading and 
other academic classes in teacher democracy, using pupil interests, and allow- 
ing freedom. Especially noticeable were the comparatively higher percentage 
= of science classrooms which had a variety of materials and which were 
homelike. 
i More than 20 per cent of all classes in each academic or subject classi- 
d fication gave evidence of alertness and interest. If arithmetic observations 
f are omitted, all other academic observations ranked 20 per cent and over in 
4 teacher pleasantness, enthusiasm, and allowing freedom. 
7 In each subject classification more than 30 per cent of the classrooms 
were homelike and contained movable furniture. 
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The absence of certain principles was noticeable. Regardless of subject 
classification, little or no evidence was found to show that teachers were 
helping children evaluate, keeping several groups working harmoniously, 
giving skills practical application, or teaching facts for a definite need. 

When the children were observed, regardless of subject classification, 
they were not having a part in helping to plan their work, they were not 
working as a social group, and they were not active physically which referred 
chiefly to construction work and the use of smaller muscles in vatious types 
of activity. 


COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE RESULTS FOR ALL OBSERVATIONS, WITH THE 
HIGHEST RANKING CITY, AND THOSE OBSERVATIONS WHICH 
REVEALED THIRTEEN OR MORE PRINCIPLES IN ACTION 


Table 3 shows that for all but two principles the average results of this 
study were definitely lower than for the highest ranking city. Classroom 
observations in which thirteen or more principles were in operation revealed 
much higher percentages for twenty-three of the principles when compared 
with the average results and those of the highest ranking city. 

The average results for all observations indicate that only one principle 
was practiced in 50 or more per cent of the observations; four principles 
were practiced in 50 or more per cent of the observations made in the 
highest ranking city; and for the observation where thirteen or more prin 
ciples were in operation, sixteen principles were practiced in 50 or more 
per cent of the classrooms. 

In those classrooms where thirteen or more principles were in opera- 
tion several principles seemed definitely established as the regular mode of 
procedure. Teacher pleasantness, enthusiasm, and democratic procedures in 
the fullest extent of the term was the rule. Classes in which the children 
were alert and interested, learning self-discipline, and using their own initi- 
ative were obvious in over 80 per cent of the classes. Intellectual and creative 
activities along with pupil participation in planning the work were frequent 
enough to indicate that they, too, were a regular part of the daily work. 
Environmental features of a modern and progressive nature were noticeable 
with over 70 per cent of the rooms having movable furniture, a variety of 
materials, and Signs of previous activities about them. Homelike rooms and 
an atmosphere of reasonable quietness, as contrasted with extreme quietness 
were a part of the environment in 84 per cent of the cases. 
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COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE RESULTS OF ALL THE OBSERVATIONS WITH THE 
SysTEM RANKING HIGHEST AND WITH THOSE CLASSROOMS IN WHICH 
THIRTEEN OR MORE MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE 


PRINCIPLES WERE IN OPERATION 


Principles Average 


Highest 
ranking 
city 


THE TEACHER IS 


83 
3. Conducting her room on democratic 

principles 19 

4. Using pupil interests_-..-.......-.--- 12 
5. Encouraging clear thinking--- 15 
6. Helping children evaluate 2 

7. Keeping several groups working har- 

Guiding and suggesting 13 
20 
10. Giving skills practical application - - - 2 
11. Teaching facts for a definite need- 2 

THE CHILDREN ARE 
2. Alert and interested. _...........-- 27 
13. Showing signs of self discipline 12 
14. Helping to plan work_.............-- = 4 
15. Working as a social group.__.....-..--- 4 
16. Active physically... ............-- 3 
17. Active creatively... 10 
18. Active ‘ 8 
19. Using some of their own initiative____- 12 
THE ENVIRONMENT 

20. Has movable furniture._...............-- 46 
21. Includes a variety of materials___. 16 
22. Shows signs of previous activities - _---- 12 
17 
25. Has a unit of work in progress... .._...- 1 
414 


13 or more 
principles 
in operation* 


* Fourteen observations revealed thirteen or more principles in operation. 


In the highest ranking city the principles mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph were in progress but only about 50 per cent as often. When the 
average results are considered these principles were in progress in a much 


smaller percentage of cases. 


The totals show that almost twice as much progressive evidence was 
found in the highest ranking city than for the average of the ten cities sur- 
veyed. But the amount of modern and progressive evidence for the highest 
ranking city in turn was only half as much as that for observations where 


thirteen or more principles were in progress. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHER PROGRESSIVENESS TO AGE AND EXPERIENCE 


For the eleven items dealing with THE TEACHER an analysis w: 
made to discover the relationship of teacher progressiveness to age and « 
perience. The teachers having from six to ten years of experience had the 
highest ranking in the total percentage of progressive evidence. Especially 
was there a larger percentage of teachers in this experience interval who 
capitalized on pupél interests and showed enthusiasm. Teachers having fron 
one to five years of experience showed the next highest total percentage of 
progressive evidence. They ranked somewhat lower than teachers having 
from six to ten years of experience in pleasantness, enthusiasm, encouragin, 
clear thinking, and in using pupil interests. With the exception of thes 
principles the teachers having one to five years of experience compared favor 
ably with teachers in all other experience groups. Teachers with eleven to 
fifteen years of experience, sixteen to twenty, twenty-one to twenty-five, 
twenty-six to thirty, and those having more than thirty years of experience 
ranked third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh respectively when considering 
total results. 

When the ages of teachers were placed in intervals of five, it was found 
that teachers whose ages came within the interval of thirty-two and thirty-six 
years ranked the highest in total progressive evidence. A higher percentage 
of teachers in this age group were pleasant, enthusiastic, democratic, and 
using pupil interests. 

The youngest group of teachers—those from twenty-two to twenty-six 
years of age—ranked higher than any other age group in allowing a desir 
able amount of freedom and taking the role of guide in the classroom. Onl; 
among the younger teachers was there any group work in progress. Item for 
item the younger group of teachers ranked favorably with those teachers in 
the twenty-seven to thirty-one year age group. 

Quite generally the amount of positive evidence discovered for each 
modern and progressive principle diminished as the ages and years of 
experience of teachers increased. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In all but five of the classrooms visited at least one of the twenty-five 
principles was observed in each classroom. The average number of modern 


and progressive principles which was practiced in each classroom was four 
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: 
5 The range of principles found in operation in any classroom was from 0 
to 21. 
f Probably one of the major reasons why only a few of the principles 
} were employed in the average classroom was that the number of pupils in 
S the average classroom was too large to manage well in a progressive way 
{ without a too great expenditure of energy on the teacher's part. Proof of 
© this conclusion seems to be in the fact that the city school system which had 
i by far the smallest sized classes also ranked considerably the highest in the 
total amount of progressive evidence. This school system which had the 
smallest sized classes was far ahead of any other city in thirteen principles. 
§ Very noticeable was the higher percentage of teachers who were democratic, 
: guiding and suggesting, giving skills practical application, and having group 
work in progress. A definitely higher percentage of classes in this city was 
S having a part in planning their work, working as a social group, and were 
active creatively. A greater percentage of environments had movable furnt- 
ture, a variety of materials, and were homelike. Thus, there seemed to be a 
} correlation between class size and modern and progressive practices. A reason 
5 often stated for little progressiveness is the lack of interest and understand- 
; ing of the methods and principles involved; however, this survey gave no 
data on this belief. 

Another major reason for the infrequent practice of several modern 
and progressive principles may be due to the fact that the curriculum is still 
stressing subjects and subject matter to be learned instead of being recast 
and developed along newer principles. 

The reader may wonder whether or not one could expect to find many 
of the twenty-five principles in operation during one class period and whether 
or not the principles would apply more to social studies than to reading 
classes or more to language work than social studies, etc. When considering 
the observations in which thirteen or more of the principles were in practice, 
it was found that each of the academic fields—arithmetic, reading, social 
studies, language, and science—was represented. Regardless of the academic 
work in progress, it was possible that a majority of the principles could be 
| employed. In seven of the 217 observations nineteen of the principles were 

practiced on the average. 
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vations in which thirteen or more principles were noted, the ages ranged 
from twenty-two to forty-five years with a mean age of thirty-three years. 

One could reasonably expect to find a few modern and progressive 
principles employed in the average classroom. More than likely they would 
involve those which are easier to perform such as teacher pleasantness, mov. 
able furniture and homelike rooms. Less often one would find enthusiastic 
democratic teachers who would be allowing a desirable amount of freedom. 
Still less frequently teachers would be wsing pupil interests, encouraging clear 
thinking, and acting as guides. Probably an average of 30 per cent of the 
classes would be alert and interested, and an average of 10 per cent of the 
classes would show signs of self-discipline, use their own initiative, and be 
active creatively and intellectually. From 10 to 20 per cent of the classrooms 
would include a variety of materials, show signs of previous activity, and be 
reasonably quiet. 

The writer believes that in few classes would one find group work, 
evaluation activities, practical application of skills, and information being 
learned and used for a definite need. Classes working as a social group 
would be rare, too, as well as activities of a physical nature. 

From this survey and data the writer would conclude that the practice 
of modern and progressive principles are well established in from 5 to 7 
per cent of the public classrooms; moderately established in 15 to 20 per 
cent of the classrooms; and in 70 to 80 per cent of the classrooms they are 
rarely practiced. 
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CREATIVE MUSIC : I MUSIC COMPOSED FOR A GIVEN TEXT 


DorOTHEA Dolc 


Supervisor of Music Classes for Members’ Children,’ Department of Education, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 1941 


Editor's note: Opinions vary as to the value of creative music. The 
author presents data on the results of an experiment carried on at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 

OPINIONS vary regarding the value of creative music for children, 
particularly that phase of creative music involving the composing of music. 
Many teachers consider such activity a waste of time, claiming that the re- 
sults are not musical and do not justify the time spent. Another common 
and perhaps valid criticism of efforts at musical composition by children is 
that teachers, consciously or unconsciously, are likely to exert undue influence 
with the result that the composition is not representative of the children’s 
abilities or musical ideas. On the other hand, there are teachers who regard 
such an experience as an essential and significant step in the child's develop- 
ment, and opportunities to compose music are offered in some of the more 
progressive schools. 


For several years children in the Saturday Morning Music Classes at 
The Cleveland Museum of Art have had opportunities for composing music. 
The purpose of these classes was not to provide technical training in any 
phase of music and it was not expected that these children would become 
composers of music. The function of the classes has been to supplement the 
musical opportunities afforded to children through other agencies by giving 
them a better understanding of the aris through familiarity with available 
materials and by encouraging them to express themselves in music as well as 
in visual arts. Furnishing the opportunity to compose music has been con- 
sidered a practical aid in developing a keener understanding of music. 


This study was planned in order to discover what elements children 
use before receiving definite training in musical composition. As far as we 
could learn, none of the children had composed music before doing so in 
our classes, nor had any of them received training in composing or analyzing 


* The work of the music classes has been a part of the Graded Program of Com- 
parative Arts carried out under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. I am indebted 
to Dr. Munro, Curator of Education, The Cleveland Museum of Art, for his interest 
ind encouragement. I wish to express my sincere appreciation to the members of the 
Musical Arts Staff for their active cooperation and interest in this study. 
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music before these first attempts at composing music. The teachers rigorously 
avoided influencing the children in this preliminary experiment. 


Three methods of approach have been used in our classes. The first, 
which will be discussed in this paper, was to set to music a given verse. To 
show them that there was well established precedent for this type of com- 
position, the attention of the children was called to songs in which the words 
and music had been written by different persons. Then the verses they wished 
to set to music were selected by the children. Since the project was carried 
out on the first two Saturdays in December, the teachers had arbitrarily chosen 
Christmas Carols as subject material. The different four-line verses were 
submitted to all age groups from which each class selected one to set to 
music. The six and ten-year-old children set to music “Noel” by Théophile 
Gautier, translated from the French. The eight, nine, and twelve to sixteen- 
year-old children chose to set to music “Wind Thru’ the Olive Trees” an 
Early Traditional Carol translated from Italian. The seven and eleven-year- 
old children did not like any of the verses given, choosing to make up their 
own words and music. Their compositions will be described in a later paper. 

After the reading of the verse by the teacher, the children raised their 
hands to indicate that they wished to sing the first phrase. Two or three of 
these were written on the blackboard by the teacher, sung and played by the 
assistant for verification. The child indicated that the notation was accurate 
or not as the case might be, and the teacher made any corrections necessary 
and then continued with the remaining lines of the verse. The children 
decided by a showing of hands which of the examples they liked best for 
the first phrase. There was only slight evidence in the beginning that their 
preferences were governed by the popularity of the individual singing the 
phrase, and later this tendency disappeared entirely. The examples were 
given by the children and the preferred phrases were selected by the vote 
of the class. When the composition was completed the class discussed the 
piece as a whole. Such comments as the following were typical: 

“that doesn’t sound finished” 


“it doesn’t sound right-...-.--.--.-- too monotonous” 


Two or three songs were composed during one class period. A certain few 
of the children always seemed to have ideas. The teachers, recognizing this 
fact, tried to stimulate interest and contributions from all members of each 
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class. Some of the children who did not sing phrases themselves were 
encouraged to offer constructive suggestions for improving the phrases sung 
by the others, thereby contributing to the project. 
The following Tables I, II, III, give a tabulation of the analysis of the 
musical settings for “Noel” by the six and ten-year-old children shown in 
Figures 1 and 2 and the musical settings for ‘Wind Thru’ the Olive Trees” 
by the eight, nine and the twelve to sixteen-year-old children shown in 
Figures 3, 4, and 5. 
Table I gives a comparative tabulation of the general characteristics of 
a musical setting on a given text. Both the six and ten-year-old children 
sang in major key. They used irregular phrases, that is, phrases of fewer 
than four measures or more than four measures in length. The difference in 
meter governed the different number of phrases. There were three phrases 
in the music by the six-year-old group, the first two phrases, four measures 
long, the third phrase, six measures long, including a cadential extension. 
The music composed by the ten-year-old group consisted of three phrases; 
two of these were two measures long, and a third was three measures long. 
“Repetition and contrast are the two principles of musical form. The 
simplest illustration of them in purely melodic music is that frequently rep- 


resented by the formula ABA, that is, the placing side by side of two ideas, 
melodic phrases or rhythmic phrases followed by repetition of the first.’"* 


The music by the six-year-old children is represented by the formula 
A A’B plus an extension. Actually the melody of second phrase is similar 
to the first which is indicated by the symbol A’. The rhythm of all phrases 
is different. The extension consists of a short passage added after the set 
order of the piece to give the ending a feeling of completeness. The com- 
position by the ten-year-old children is in period form, represented by the 
formula A A‘ B with the melody of the second phrase varied, hence A‘, and 
the third phrase entirely different; the rhythm of all phrases alike. 

It is evident that the two groups gave two very different melodic settings 
for the same text, “Noel”. The ten-year-old children used successions of 
consecutive or adjacent tones, hence a scalewise type of melody, while the 
six-year-old children used larger skips found in the chords of the key used, 
therefore a chordal melody. The children in both age groups sang the song 
in a major key. 


* Groves Dictionary of Music and Musicians, MacMillan 1927 p. 268. 
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Each of the three age groups, eight, nine, twelve to sixteen, composed 
music of two regular phrases of four measures each, in period form. The 
pattern of two of these pieces is represented by the formula A A’ and of the 
third piece by AB. Each group produced a melody predominantly scalewise 
and in major mode. 

The data in Table II show that the older children, the ten-year-old 
group, made a somewhat more restricted use of all melodic elements than 
the six-year-old group. Of twenty possible intervals, the ten-year-old children 
used six and the six-year-old children used seven different intervals. 

“An interval may be described as an incomplete chord. Rather than 
defining an interval as the ‘distance between two notes’ a commonly accepted 
| statement, it may better be defined as ‘the relation in musical feeling between 
+ two tones.’ The outline of an interval is defined by its two extreme tones. 
| — Intervals which have one normal form such as major, minor or perfect may 

be further enlarged or reduced and are called ‘augmented’ or ‘diminished’.”* 


; The actual figures in the table indicate a barely appreciable difference 
| between the six-year-old and the ten-year-old children in the use of the 
; } various intervals, but in the light of the total number of tones used by each 
| } group, there is a more marked difference. Thirty-nine per cent of all the 
| tones used by ten-year-old children were primes. In the composition by the 
six-year-old children there is a fairly even distribution of primes, major and 
minor seconds, and major and minor thirds. 
. The same freedom of expression by the six-year-old children is evident 
in the use of both neighboring tones and passing tones. 
“Neighboring tones or auxiliary tones are inharmonic tones which leave 
a chord tone stepwise and return immediately to the same chord tone. Pass- 


ing tones are inharmonic tones introduced stepwise between two chord tones. 
They may fall on accented or unaccented part of time unit.’** 


The ten-year-old children began on the fifth tone of the key, while the 
six-year-old children began on the tonic or first tone of the key. The melody 
of the ten-year-old group was pitched higher than that of the six-year-old 
children, but the melody of the six-year-old children extended almost as 
high in pitch as the melody of the ten-year-old children, giving their melody 
a greater pitch range. 


* Smith, Melville & Krone, Max T. Fundamentals of Musicianship, Witmark 


: Educational Publishers, New York, 1934 p. 106. ; 
** Smith, Melville and others, opus cit. p. 181 footnote. 
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r There is considerable agreement in the musical settings of “Wind Thru’ 
S the Olive Trees” by the three age groups. The eight-year-old group used 

more minor intervals by far than either the nine-year-old or the twelve to 
sixteen-year-old children, With the preceding exception each of the three 
groups used more major seconds than any other interval. The eight-year-old 
eroup seemed to use a more limited variety of intervals than the other two 
groups and the nine-year-old children introduced an accidental in their 
composition, that is, a tone foreign to the key. All used passing tones, the 
nine-year-old and the twelve to sixteen-year groups used one neighboring 
tone each and the nine-year-old children used one echappée. 

; 


“In many cases, the changing tone seems like an auxiliary tone which 
fails to return to the original chord tone. It may then be called an inter- 
rupted neighboring tone. The French name echappée (escaped note) might 
well be used for this type of inharmonic tone.’’** 


The data in Table II] show some of the rhythmic elements used by 
children of different ages. At first glance it would seem that the two groups 
using the text “Noel” differed in their interpretation of the meter of the 


4 6 
given text. However, both 7 and q meter are duple meters. The text, be- 


ginning as it does, ‘The sky is black”, on an unaccented beat, dictates the 
beginning of the music on an unaccented beat. The note values used are 
somewhat similar. In spite of the different meters used both groups used one 
and two beat notes. In addition, the six-year-old children used one, one and 
a half, and half beat notes, also a rather uncommon rhythmic motif, that of 
a triplet of quarter notes. The ten-year-old children used only one additional 
type of note value, the three beat note. 

All three groups of children composing music for ‘Wind Thru’ the 


2 
Olive Trees’’ used the same meter 7 began on the first beat of the measure, 


the strong or accented beat, and used the same note values; the divided-beat, 
one-beat and two-beat note values. The rhythmic pattern in all three is 
identical. 

The study of the data obtained by the analysis of these musical com- 
positions by different age groups of children for a given text indicate some 
interesting tendencies. The more restricted natural singing range of the 


** Ibid. p. 181 footnote. 
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older children is reflected in the compositions studied. This is particularly 
true in respect to the higher tones, since the younger children were able to 
sing in a natural voice as high as g-2, a half an octave higher than the high 
tone of the older group. Younger children showed more freedom and flex. 
ibility in the feeling for the relationship of tones of a melody to each other; 
older children exhibited more freedom in the use of types of melodies, 
scalewise, chordal and combinations, also greater freedom in choosing wider 
range of keys. The feeling for form and unity and variety in the develop. 
ment of design and structure were experienced just as definitely by younger 
children as by older children. Younger children apparently have an equally 
definite melodic and rhythmic sense, and possibly harmonic sense also, if 
cadences at phrase endings and at the ends of pieces can be considered 
evidence of this fact. 

Obviously any positive conclusions based on a comparison of so small 
a number of compositions would be unwise. However, these examples of 
musical compositions by children suggest a number of interpretations. Chil- 
dren of all ages were able to express themselves through music. Younger 
children differed from older children in their musical expression. The oppor- 
tunity to write music was definitely of interest to children of all ages. There 
is a suggestion in their comments that they tended to accept the familiar as 
being right. 

Composing music was not entirely satisfying to the children without 
opportunity to sing their songs. The children frequently asked to sing songs 
composed by the other classes as well as by their own group. The discussion 
of the relative merits of the compositions of the other children and criticism 
of their own when they had a chance to sing them displayed a genuine appre- 
ciation of music. Just as the study of the development of language concepts 
at different age levels may have aided in the modification of methods of 
teaching reading, so may the analysis of musical concepts of children serve 
as a basis for a new evaluation of problems of teaching music and for more 


effective remedial work in music. 
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FicuRE 1—Words by Theophile Gautier. Music by Six-year-old Children. 
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FiGurE 2—Words by Theophile Gautier. Music by Ten-year-old Children. 
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Figure 3—Words—An Early Traditional Carol translated from the Italian. 
Music 4 Eight-year-old Children. 
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Soft - ly did dlow 
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Long long a ~ go 


Figure 4—Words—An Early Traditional Carol translated from the Italian. 
a Nine-year-old Children. 
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Wind Thru! the Olive Trees 
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Long long a — go 


FigurRE 5—Words—An Early Traditional Carol translated from the Italian, 
Music by Twelve to Sixteen-year-old Children. 
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A RECORD FOR DESCRIBING ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


DoroTHy VAN ALSTYNE’ 
University of Colorado 
Formerly Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 


Editor's note: Much is said and written these days about behavior 
records. The author presents a short cut to the collection of such data. 


THE many personality tests published in the last ten or fifteen year 
have largely emphasized formal situations in which the child’s written o: 
behavior actions are judged. Studies of some of these tests have indicated 
that these formal situations may not be adequate measures of habitual atti- 
tudes nor characteristic behaviors in formal situations. The judgment of 
behavior in informal situations has usually been made by means of rating 
scales. These rating scales have been stated in generalized categories and 
have often been influenced by the most recent behavior of the student rated 

An attempt to gather descriptive records of student behavior in informal 
situations is beset by practical difficulties. Anecdotal records? have so far 
been the most successful attempt for recording specific behavior incidents in 
full. In them one can get the ‘flavor’ of the context of the situation stated 
in objective terms and also probably interpreted in the light of the observer's 
knowledge of the student. They may be dated, kept over an extended period 
and then summarized by someone at the end of a certain length of time 
Anecdotal records, however, take a great deal of time and except in the case 
of a few schools where special emphasis has been given them rarely result 
in enough anecdotes on any one student to justify a summary of the student's 
behavior. The need for some kind of short-cut method to facilitate the writ- 
ing and the comparison of these records was the reason for the present study. 
The construction of “A Record for Describing Attitudes and Behavior in 
the High School’ was begun with the idea of finding a short-cut method to 
record students’ behavior yet preserving at the same time some of the values 
of the anecdotal record. It is a means of recording specific incidents of 
behavior over an extended time period. 


* This study has been made with the cooperation and advice of the P.E.A. Com- 
mittee on Evaluation of the Eight-Year Study, Ralph W. Tyler, Chairman. 

* Traxler, Arthur E. “The Use of Tests and Rating Devices in the Appraisal of 
Personality,” Educational Records Bureau, N. Y. No. 23, pp. 30-32. 
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The first step toward the construction of the record was the decision by 
the teachers? concerning what attitudes they considered their most important 
objectives and therefore the most valuable behavior on which to obtain rec 
ords. The attitudes which they chose were—cooperation, responsibility, 
interest and objectivity. 


Since the object of the record to be constructed was to record behavior 
in specific situations a collection was made of the most important and most 
frequent situations in which these attitudes would occur. This collection was 
made by means of anecdotal records. These were written by the teachers, 
giving incidents of the behavior of their two most cooperative and two least 
cooperative students, their most responsible and least responsible etc. About 
{00 or more anecdotal records thus obtained were analyzed into specific situ- 
ations and possible behavior responses.* In this first analysis about 34 situ- 
ations were discovered. These situations were then judged by 14 high school 
teachers for their importance (in terms of the attitude to be observed) and 
their frequency of occurrence. At the same time the teachers judged the 
order of the behavior responses in accordance with what they believed to be 
the degree to which it revealed the attitude in a given situation. 


A tentative record resulted. This record consisted of four situations for 
each of the four attitudes to be recorded. This record was then tried out in 
the spring of 1937 by 19 high school teachers observing 70 9th and 10th 
grade students. At that time the record was used in the form of a rating 
scale,—each teacher rating each student in terms of each situation and doing 
so just once at the end of the school year. When no behavior response could 
be found to suit a given student the teacher inserted this response in the place 
in which he thought it belonged or changed the wording of an existing be- 
havior response. In addition, six psychologists and teachers in the thirty 
schools of the Eight-Year Study of the P.E.A. suggested revisions and also 
judged the situations for importance and frequency. The following year the 
procedure was similar, using the revised record for the observation of grades 
9 to 12 inclusive, with approximately 135 students. 


‘Of the Francis W. Parker School. 

* For examples, see the excerpt from the final scale on page 283. For a more 
detailed report of a scale constructed similarly for the elementary school, see “A 
New Scale for Rating School Behavior and Attitudes” by Van Alstyne, Hattwick & 
Totten. The Elementary School Journal, October, 1936, pp. 115-121. 
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A change was made from the rating scale idea to that of the presen: 
record in the spring of 1939. It was felt that the teachers had been unduly 
influenced by the recent events just previous to the judgments and that the 
could not recall specific incidents sufficiently without making a record of 
them. Accordingly, for two months previous to the close of the school yea 
the teachers kept a record of actual incidents that occurred. They did this not 
only with the idea that it would be used as a school record for office filing 
but also as a basis for their judgments of these attitudes on the reports which 
were to be sent to parents at the end of the school year. In this third and las 
form of the record the section dealing with “objectivity’’ was omitted since 
it was found that evidence on this attitude could be secured from other types 
of evaluation instruments constructed by the P.E.A. Committee on Evaluation, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RECORD IN ITS PRESENT FORM 


The record consists of three double sheets: I Cooperation, II Responsi- 
bility, and III Attitude Toward School Work (previously entitled Interest). 
On these sheets may be recorded in brief form a notation of students’ behavior 
as it occurs. 

The record for each attitude consists of four frequent and important 
situations in which the attitude might be displayed. Each generalized situ- 
ation is made more specific by a list of examples. Under each situation are 
listed possible behavior responses of students to that situation. They are 
arranged in the order of decreasing degrees of an attitude,—for example, 
from ‘more cooperative” to “less cooperative,” from “more responsible” to 
“less responsible’ etc.t The task of the teacher is to find the action which 
best describes the student's observed behavior in that situation and to write 
its number under the appropriate column at the right of the sheet opposite 
the name of the student observed. Adding to the notation a letter corre- 
sponding to the specific situation as listed in the examples and an indication 
of the date makes the record more meaningful. If a description of the stu- 
dent's behavior cannot be found among the responses listed the teacher may 
add it at the appropriate place. There is sufficient room for notations con- 
cerning a two or three months period of observation.’ 


*See page 283 for excerpt. 


* Further and more specific directions are given in the Directions Sheet which 
accompanies the Record. 
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USE OF THE RECORD 


This record may have many uses. It may be used by teachers as a basis 
for their own summaries to the high school office or to the parents. The 
records may be turned in to the guidance officer to be filed in the individual 
folders as they are, or a written or graphic summary of them may be made 
on profile sheets. 


Individual profile sheets may be used as a basis of interpretation for 
each student's record. These sheets consist of two parts—one section con- 
tains the more diagnostic specific graphs and the other a summary of the 
former, showing the percentile of the pupil for each of the three attitudes 
in terms of his position in his class. The more diagnostic section, containing 
the summated record of each teacher for each of the 12 situations shows the 
student's strengths and weaknesses. From this graphic record may be seen 
not only in which attitude a pupil is high or low in comparison with his 
classmates but in which aspect or situation he is highest or lowest in each 
attitude. In addition, it may be seen how much agreement there is among 
his teachers concerning his behavior in a particular type of situation. It may 
be of considerable importance to know whether a student shows characteristic 
behavior to all of his teachers in a given situation or whether that behavior 
is rather widely divergent. Divergent responses may be indicative of a change 
over the period studied, a symptom of individuals with varying moods or it 
may be characteristic of adolescent students. It may indicate whether this 
divergent behavior varies from teacher to teacher or whether it is a charac- 
teristic variability in the observations of individual teachers or both. 


If a rating of two or more years has been graphed, comparisons may be 
made of gains. Marked discrepancies would call for further study and 
diagnosis. 

The general summary graph helps to identify individuals who differ 
from the expectation level for that particular grade. Many of the behavior 
responses are defined in particular terms and then interpretation depends on 
the experience of teachers in knowing what to expect for that particular 
grade. In other words, the standards are likely to change for each grade. 
Therefore, the median behavior response would probably not change very 


*See Graph I for a sample profile sheet containing the record for one pupil. 
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much from grade to grade. It is the interpretation put upon each respons 
in terms of the standards of expectation for each grade that will probab| 
change. However, it is important to know outstanding deviates from thy 
standard of expectation. 


STATISTICAL STUDY OF RESULTS 


Percentile scores were obtained for each behavior response for each 
situation and thus the 50%ile—or median response—could be determined 
for each situation for each grade. A study was made to see if there was mud 
change from one grade to the next. Graph II shows the actual medians o/ 
two groups of pupils over a period of three years. It may be seen that on the 


whole the medians are very similar, showing either that in these situation; | 
behavior is not better in one grade than another or that teachers expect :| 
higher level of achievement in each grade and interpret the responses differ 
ently according to the grade. However, there are two situations which seem 
to indicate an actual observable growth in the direction of being more re 
sponsible,—Situation B, “Where there is an opportunity to assume a genera 
school responsibility” and Situation D, “When pupil is using materials 
There is some indication that there may be a regression in the direction of 
being “less interested’’ in the 11th and 12th grade at least in the case of the 
Situation D, ‘‘When the pupil does not understand points in the work. 
However, since the first two years of the records show such an agreement 
it may be that the change in the character of the record (from a rating scale 
to a specific incident record) may account for this change. The fact that all 
4 grades of the 1939 observations had the same medians substantiates this 
surmise. It should also be pointed out that the agreement of the medians 
quoted above is in spite of the revisions through which the record has gone 
each year and in spite of changes in teacher personnel etc. 

A study was made of the agreement of teachers of different subjects 
Although diversions would be expected according to the subject neverthe 
less there was a high agreement among the teachers. In all three attitude: 
within a range of 30%ile the teachers showed a 90% agreement. If a range 
of 11%ile is taken as the limit about 70% of the cases agreed to that extent 
(See Table I). In analyzing the agreement by grades there seems to be some- 
what less agreement in the 9th grade than in the other grades, as would be 


expected. 
* See below for a study of the results. 
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Although the reliability of the record was not obtained by the repetition 
of the record within a short time interval, correlations were made between 
median percentiles for each attitude for successive years. For 100 such com- 
parisons the following correlations were obtained (Pearson t's): Coopera- 
tion, r —= +.63 + .04; Responsibility, r — +.58 + .04 and Attitude 
Toward School Work, r = +.60 + .04. These correlations would probably 
be much higher if the records on which they had been obtained were (1) 
made within a short time interval, thus eliminating possible actual change 
in the students’ behavior, (2) made in succeeding years by the same teachers 
or in connection with the same subjects and (3) obtained in the same man- 
ner (i.e. the character of the record changed in the last year from a rating 
scale to a behavior record of incidents over an extended time period). 


The reliability of a similarly-constructed scale? for rating behavior and 
attitudes in the elementary school was obtained by re-rating within intervals 
of two to eight weeks. The Pearson r for the total scale was +-.87 and the 
r's for the main divisions were as follows: Cooperation, r == +-.82, Social 
Consciousness, r == -++.80, Emotional Security, r == +.79, Leadership, r = 
+.72 and Responsibility, r = +.82. This elementary school scale was cor- 
related with the Haggerty-Olson—Wickman Scale which had in turn been 
validated by clinical evidence. The r for the Emotional and Social Divisions 
of the Haggerty-Olson—Wickman Scale and this scale was +-.71. The val- 
idity, if correlated with a pure criterion, would probably be higher than this 
because the errors in each scale tend to lower the correlation. 


VALUE OF THE RECORD 


This record has not been constructed with the idea that it is more valu- 
able than the anecdotal record. The latter objectively written and adequately 
interpreted can record subtleties of both situation and behavior which is not 
possible here except as this type is recorded on the back of the sheets in the 
space provided. 


The chief advantages of this record are that it is likely to result in 
many more observations of behavior and the behavior is judged and sum- 
marized immediately in relation to other types in a similar situation. For 


*Van Alstyne, D. “A New Scale for Rating School Behavior and Attitudes in 
the Elementary School,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XXVI, No. 9, 
December, 1936, pp. 677-93. 
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example in one school, fourteen teachers in a six-weeks period made 3,230 
observations on 125 high school pupils—or about 26 behavior observations 
on the average per pupil. This six-weeks period was at the end of the schoo! 
year—a very busy time for teachers. If the period had been at another sec. 
tion of the year, more observations per pupil may have resulted. The number 
of anecdotal records which would have been written at this time would have 
been much less—about 80% less as judged by previous experience. Also, the 
anecdotal records would all have to be re-read, re-judged and summarized, 
whereas this record presents a partial summary in its own form. Any sum- 
marized judgments made for the report to the office or to parents would 
therefore be much more reliable than one judgment made at any particular 
time,—since this summarized judgment would be based on a number of 
behavior observations spread over a considerable period of time. 

Other values are as follows: 

This record is expressed in the language of the environment in which 
it is used and in terms of situations in which teachers are interested and 
which they most frequently note. 

The record helps to make the teachers’ judgment analytical. 

It is specific in its description of situations and response levels. 

It may be used for analysis of individual differences within a grade 
rather than for evaluation between grades. 

This record is a behavior record. It summarizes specific actions and 
makes possible detailed records based on specific observations. 

It covers about 80% of the behavior incidents in which these three 


attitudes would be noted (according to a comparison with the total number 
of anecdotal records collected). 


It may be used as a check against quick judgments of the student and 
will aid in interpreting the whole picture of the student's behavior. 
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SAMPLE OF RECORD 
One situation and its behavior responses. 


COOPERATION 
A. WHEN A GROUP PROJECT IS TO BE CARRIED OUT 


Examples: 


Giving a play or pageant. 


b. Giving an exercise at a school assembly. 

c. Putting up an exhibit. 

1. Playing a team game. 

e. Carrying out club activities. 

f. Carrying out student government activities. 


g. Carrying out group experiment in science. 
h 


Learning about a country. 


i. Writing a complete letter to outside agency. 
j. Giving a class party. 

k. Going on a field trip. 

|. Painting a classroom. 


Composing music for a dance or a play. 


». Working on a class yearbook. 
>. Translating from a foreign language an article relating to another field of study. 


Behavior Responses: 
1. Voluntarily subordinates own interests when it seems necessary so that groups 


may benefit in carrying out project. 


2. Undertakes a great deal for the common good but does not find methods of 


involving others. 


3. Volunteers to do the work. 
4. Volunteers to do some part of the work. 
5. Volunteers to do a different piece of work 
6. Voluntarily contributes only a little. 
7. Agrees to do some part of the work but will not join in the whole project. 
8. Volunteers partly on the basis of personal glorification. 
9. Volunteers only on the basis of personal glorification. 
10. Is annoyed when asked to participate. 
11. Refuses to carry on work for group benefit. 


12. Upsets project by foolish questions, etc. 
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PROFILE GRAPH FOR THE RECORD FOR DESCRIBING ATTITUDES AND 
BEHAVIOR IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Name—Jones, Mary Grade 9 


Position of Pupil in his own Class 


Local Percentile 


20 .30 4 BW 60 


70 80 90 00 


Cooperation 
Sittitude toward 
School work an 
10 2 30 40 SO 60 70 80 90 
L 
A. Contributes to group project >™ 
D 
B. Help in working out class L w 
solution of problem 
C. Reaction to group standards 
JEL 
D. Help to another Sw 
Median Cooperation Y 
RESPONSIBILITY 
A. Share in carrying out volun- L 
tary work is 
B. Share in general school re- $ L 
sponsibility D 
C. Ability to carry out own plan w D 
of work 
ELL 
D. Use of materials D 
Median Responsibility Y 
ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL 
A. Degree of work beyond re- D Lay E 
quirements 
B. Work on uncompleted project ae a Ss L 
C. Interest in others’ presentation 
D. Behavior when work is not pp? L 
understood D Ww 
Median Attitude Toward Y 
School Work 
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GRAPH II 


MEDIANS FOR GROUPS I AND II ON THREE SUCCESSIVE YEARS—1937, 1938, AND 1939 


Group I,—10th, 11th and 12th Grades Code 
Group II,— 9th, 10th and 11th Grades a 
1938 ———— 
N = Approximately 35 
COOPERATION 
Grow Group Group | Group Group | Group Grow Grou 
I Il I I II I Il 
Situation A Cc 
1 1 1 
2 2 2 
5 5 
6 6 6 
7 7 7 
s 8 
9 4 
10 10 10 
11 ul 
12 
RESPONSIBILITY 
Situation A B Cc 
1 1 1 
2 2 2 
6 7 6 6 
7 7 7 
8 
10 10 
11 11 
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INTEREST 
Situation A B Cc D 
1 1 1 1 
2 2 2 
‘ 
7 1 7 7 
8 8 
9 
10 
11 
B, C and D refer to the Situations. 
The: numbers below refer to the response levels 
TABLE I 
NUMBER OF TEACHER AGREEMENTS WITHIN A RANGE OF— 
11%ile 30% ile 100 %ile 
Cooperation 
Grade 9 16 26 26 
7 29 31 
tala 21 30 33 
71 95 100 
Responsibility 
Grade 9. inaenianiiiiia 19 23 28 
23 26 28 
ae 24 31 32 
66 80 88 
75 91 100 
Interest 
(Attitude Toward School Work) 
Grade : 20 24 25 
10 19 29 30 
11 22 28 34 
Total _ - 61 81 89 


A limited number of samples copies may be obtained for 15 cents from the P.E.A. 
Evaluation Laboratory, 6010 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FOUNDATIONS IN CURRENT 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Ernest V. HOLLIs 


Commission on Teacher Education 
American Council on Education 


Editor's note: Probably no group of agencies has done more to bring 
about change in educational practice than our endowed foundations. The 
author presents a review the efforts of these agencies in the field of 
educational research. 

AN EVALUATION of foundation influence in educational research will 
be more meaningful if it is preceded by a brief analysis of how these 
agencies make their power felt. The essential nature of foundation influence 
lies not in the volume of money contributed but in grants that make it 
possible to amend or even veto the initial policies or procedures of a 
research proposal. 


INFLUENCE THROUGH REJECTING PROPOSALS 


It would be difficult to properly estimate foundation influence in edu- 
cational research without knowing the merits of proposals rejected. Those 
who lack confidence in the motives of foundations are predisposed to be- 
lieve their power of rejection is used in ways inimicable to the freedom of 
research. Foundation officials and advisers readily admit their judgment is 
fallible; they are aware, as one of them said, that “our endorsement is 
often worth more than our gift”, and, conversely, they know failure to 
endorse may have disastrous effects on meritorious projects, even when they 
are rejected for valid reasons. Since action on research proposals usually is 
taken on the recommendation of professional advisers, most investigators 
believe the modification of the better proposals and the rejection of less 
meritorious ones represents nothing more than the pooled judgment of 
persons competent to judge. 

The situation presents a very real dilemma. Certainly the welfare of 
the grant-seeking agencies would not be served by identifiable published 
analyses of applications, but the interested public would get valuable guid- 
ance from a factual generalization of rejected proposals paralleled by 
generalized reasons for rejection. The Carnegie Corporation, the Falk 
Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation now make analyses of applica- 
tions, but they are too general to achieve the purpose here suggested. 
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Apparently foundations intend to rely on conducting a confidential examina. 
tion of proposals directly or through outside advisers so as to continue to 
merit the confidence of a majority of the scholarly public. 


INFLUENCE THROUGH METHODS OF OPERATION 


Foundations carry on the process of sifting research proposals directly, 
through the activities of a permanent staff and such advisers as it may call 
in, and indirectly, through referring applications for the recommendation 
of scholarly groups, such as the National Research Council, the American 
Council on Education, the Social Science Research Council, and the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. The great amount of sifting is indicated 
by the Carnegie Corporation statement that in 1939 it directly and indirectly 
investigated 1,635 proposals in making 280 grants. There is a wide diver. 
gence of opinion as to the merit of the two methods. Some are sure that 
awards by permanent staff recommendation will lead to the promulgation 
of a single viewpoint and ultimately to the insulation and isolation of a 
foundation's program. They feel that the recommendation of an independent 
learned society is a foundation's best assurance that a research project is in 
itself meritorious and truly near the growing edge of the cultural area with 
which it deals. Scholars not so favorably impressed with the wisdom and 
disinterestedness of learned councils allege that nothing is gained because 
the councils are beholden to the foundations for a large portion of their 


support. 


Either procedure probably produces about the same number of hits 
and errors in individually planned and conducted research. For instance, in 
administering fellowships and grants-in-aid of individual research the 
Rockefeller and Carnegie philanthropies make about half of the awards di- 
rectly and leave the other half to interested scholarly groups. A random 
sampling of the research of these scholars shows no significant differences 
in type of problems attacked, methods used, or conclusions reached. An 
examination of progress reports does indicate that learned societies tend to 
exercise more control of details through closer supervision. One fellow, on 
the other hand, reports that foundation officials disliked his use of English 
and required a rewrite of his report. Several investigators in each group 
disagreed with the supervising official on the amount of source material to 
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be published in documenting investigations. These differences, it will be 
noted, did not involve essential viewpoint, emphasis, or findings. 


Major research undertakings on the other hand, differ significantly in 
scope and philosophy accordingly as they are planned and executed by a 
unified permanent staff or by a diverse group of scholars from the field. 
Each type of planning has its uses and its abuses. For instance, the Carnegie 
Corporation wanted, as a basis for policies governing grants in the field, 
a thorough study of the role of the Negro in American life. A study con- 
ducted by either the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People or the Southern Association of Colleges would have had obvious 
biases and these would have been augmented by responsibility to an 
articulate constituency. The Corporation is commendably trying to resolve 
the difficulty by establishing an operating agency directed by a Swedish 
scholar of international reputation who presumably is free from the culture 
complexes of a native American. If, on the other hand, the General Edu- 
cation Board had established the American Youth Commission in a similar 
manner, it would have been censured for not entrusting the project to those 
who knew most about it and who were vitally interested in the outcome. To 
take only one other illustration of permanent staff versus professional group 
planning, educational opinion is divided on the soundness of the basic 
assumptions underlying the Carnegie Foundation’s Study of Education in 
Pennsylvania. What constitutes education and how growth in it is best 
measured are the major issues. Many persons think the concepts of this im- 
portant staff-planned and conducted study should have felt the modifying 
influence of one or more national organizations of the profession; pro- 
ponents of the study point out that such sponsorship might have led to 
compromises which would have invalidated the conceptions being tested in 
the ten-year study. 


Following the Carnegie Foundation’s lead, several other foundations 
are influencing research by engaging in it rather than by subsidizing others 
to do it. Important among the group translating their own dollars into 
research influence are such foundations as the Twentieth Century Fund, the 
Commonwealth Fund, the Carnegie Institution of Washington, the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, and the Brookings Institution. It is too early to estimate 
either the force or direction of this trend, but something of its nature is 
indicated by the Milbank Fund parting company with a director of research 
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who advocated an advanced program in socialized medicine, or by the 
Twentieth Century Fund temporarily losing tax-exemption because some oj 
its research activities were deemed propaganda calculated to influence 
legislation. 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGING FOUNDATION INFLUENCE 


By what criteria shall we judge the influence foundations wield in 
educational research? Probably their activities should be pronounced salutary 
and progressive if they tend to reduce educational lag and promote orderly 
social change. More specifically, positive influence may be judged by (1) 
the choice of research projects to support, (2) the competency and view 
point of investigators to whom inquiries are entrusted, and (3) the degree 
to which, in one way or another, findings are incorporated into educational 
practice and thinking. Obviously, a foundation activity cannot be considered 
aligned with the forces seeking progress if, for instance, it seeks the perpetu- 
ation of outmoded curriculum practices. Likewise, a project for designing 
a mew secondary school curriculum entrusted to schoolmen who are con- 
vinced of the worth of the prevailing curriculum content and organization 
would call into question the progressiveness of the foundation making the 
grant. If, on the other hand, the grant is turned over to the accredited 
leaders of say the Progressive Education Association the foundation merits 
praise for the direction of its influence, even if the professionals labor 
mightily and bring forth only a mouse. If the third criterion were not 
applied, several technically sound but practically innocuous foundation 
supported activities might be classed among the commendable influences of 
foundations. 

Perhaps one should be cautioned not to judge the degree of a founda- 
tion’s progressiveness by too small a sampling of its grants. For a sound 
judgment one must rely on dominant practices and must appraise these 
against the background of educational thinking prevailing at the time the 
grant was made. It is, of course, not to be expected that all foundations 
will be equal in social sensitivity and astuteness in management. They vary 
in these respects to about the same extent that colleges and universities do. 

By these criteria, Recent Social Trends, Teaching the Social Studies, and 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (financed largely by Carnegie and 
Rockefeller grants), certainly are meritorious since they deal with con- 
troversial issues that plumb the depths of our social thinking; the participat- 
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ing scholars make a who's who of frontier social thinkers; the findings have 
had a marked influence on the working program of most school and non- 
school educational agencies in the United States. This judgment is sub- 
stantially applicable to the Brookings Institution study of Distribution of 
Wealth and Income in Relation to Economic Progress, and its four sequels, 
which were financed by Falk Foundation grants. These and other Brook- 
ings studies join the Twentieth Century Fund investigations of Social Se- 
curity Problems, Stock Market Regulation, and Medical Care as being addi- 
tionally important for their ballasting influence in the legislative and 
regulatory activities of the federal government. Population Redistribution 
studies, financed by Rockefeller funds and conducted and published by the 
Social Science Research Council, have immediately modified the FHA, TVA, 


REA, and other government projects. 


Foundations have had an even more pronounced influence in accelerating 
research that has led to progress in the professional fields of higher educa- 
tion. From 1910, when the Carnegie Foundation issued Abraham Flexner’s 
epoch-making study of Medical Education in the United States, to 1941, 
foundations have been the single most important external influence in sup- 
porting and giving direction to medical research, public health, and medical 
education. Foundations have been largely instrumental in transforming 
libraries, museums, and art galleries from places of collector interest and 
genteel amusement into genuine educational institutions. While space does 
not permit the recital, the commendable influence of foundations is propor- 
tionately as great in dentistry, engineering, architecture, forestry, the fine 
arts, journalism and the law.1 These foundation-supported programs were 
enough in advance of public, governmental, and professional thinking to 
draw the fire of conservative politicians, practitioners, and professors. 


INFLUENCE ON THE PROFESSION OF EDUCATION 


The final illustrations of the influence of foundations on research are 
taken from the field of education per se. Foundations financed the develop- 
ment of most of our currently used research techniques and devices. They 
financed an equally large proportion of the school surveys, the reading, 
arithmetic, and language investigations, the curriculum content and organiza- 


‘For a more adequate discussion, see Ernest V. Hollis Philanthropic Foundations 
and Higher Education, Columbia University Press. 
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tion studies, the adult education findings, and numerous other types of 
educational research. These investigations were conducted by superior men 
of the profession; they have profoundly influenced both the specific and the 
imponderable aspects of American education, and where they have been 
ineffective the fault has been the inadequate insight of investigators. 


Our maturing conception of cultural values plus recent economic dis. 
turbances have had the effect of quickly setting at naught former attempts 
at resolving educational confusion. For instance, early in the twentieth cen. 
tury the foundations put the weight of their money and influence on the 
side of educational forces seeking to differentiate and coordinate the high 
school and college through quantitative accrediting devices such as the 
“Carnegie unit’ and the credit hour. Currently they are financing educa. 
tional research and experimentation aimed at the elimination or reduction 
of dependence on these mechanical methods for measuring educational 
progress, as it witnessed by such studies as the North Central Association's 
Evaluation of Higher Institutions, the Carnegie Foundation’s Relation oj 
Secondary and Higher Education in Pennsylvania, and the Evaluation oj 
Secondary Schools cooperatively conducted and published by the six regional 
associations. 


Along the whole educational front foundations are found aligned with 
the educational forces seeking to maintain the schools as effective instruments 
in a rapidly changing economic and social order. This assertion seems 
established by the representative list of foundation-supported activities that 
follows: the Educational Policies Commission pronouncements, the Regents 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Education in New York, the 
Progressive Education Association's comprehensive studies by three Commis. 
sions, such projects of the American Council on Education as the studies 
of the American Youth Commission, the Motion Picture and Radio In- 
vestigations, the Study of Reading in General Education, the Occupational 
Adjustment and Guidance Studies, and the extensive implementation studies 
of the Commission on Teacher Education. To continue the list briefly one 
would cite the research grants to the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learn- 
ing of the National Research Council, the Carnegie Corporation Study of 
the Negro in America, current projects of the Institute of Educational Re 
search of Teachers College, the Carnegie foundation study of Selective 
Admissions to Graduate and Professional Schools, the research at Teachers 
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College in Teaching the Natural Sciences, and the applied research in Child 
Growth and Family Life that is being conducted in a half dozen centers 
with funds supplied by as many foundations. 

By the very nature of research and exploration, it is to be expected 
that some of the findings of the studies now in progress will be “duds”, 
and that still others will be so vague and inconclusive as to have little in- 
fluence. It is ever thus in research and experimentation regardless of who 
finances or conducts it. In the absence of evidence of interference by foun- 
dations, the professional staff must largely assume responsibility for innocu- 
ousness or for bias in the findings. For example, one opposed to certain 
findings in the higher education section of the Regents’ Inquiry should not 
be naive enough to conclude that the General Education Board is trying to 
bend New York Education to its will. Rather one should place the blame 
on professional bias and the desire to protect vested interests on the part 
of those who directed the college and university sections of the Inquiry. 
Even researchers have predilections and they do not work in a social vacuum. 

The conclusions of this paper are that, on the whole, no other groups, 
agencies, or institutions concerned with educational research outrank the 
foundations in their willingness to support frontier research calculated to 
aid in resolving the pressing problems in American education. 
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SECONDARY SCIENCE AND PUPIL PREJUDICE 


HARRY Howarp GILBERT 


John H. Francis Polytechnic High School 
Los Angeles, California 


Editor's note: One of the goals of school education is more objectivity 
and less personal prejudice in human relations. The author presents the 
results of a study of science instruction in which he obtains negative results 
Ir is generally agreed that the development of an ability to ignore 

personal prejudice when weighing evidence should be a major educational 
objective of secondary science. It is sometimes assumed that contact with 
science instruction will not only induce in the pupil a desire to think objec. 
tively in all types of problem-situations but may even promote an automatic 
carry-over of this impersonal attitude from the laboratory to the problems 
of daily living. Evidence supporting this assumption is sketchy and uncon. 
vincing. The research herewith reported was undertaken as an attempt to 
discover data bearing on this assumption. 


I 


The specific problem of this investigation was to determine what 
measurable influence science instruction exerted upon a pupil's growth in 
ability to view data impersonally. 

The essential features of this research may be summarized as follows: 


1. A group of unselected eleventh year pupils were tested: 

a. For prejudice on certain controversial issues, 

b. For ability to ignore those prejudices. 

2. The test population was then divided into two groups: 

a. An experimental group, members of which included science, in most 
cases Physics or Chemistry, in their program of studies during the 
experimental period, 

b. A control group, members of which did not study science during 
the course of the experiment. 


3. At the close of the experimental period of approximately one school 
year both the experimental and the control groups were tested a second 
time for ability to ignore personal prejudice. 

4. A study was then made of the comparative growth of the two groups 
in terms of ability to ignore prejudice. 
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Two instruments were employed in measuring changes; (1) a device 
to detect prejudice in the thinking of the individual, and (2) an instru- 
ment for measuring an individual's ability to resist the drive of his 
prejudices when forming conclusions from given data. 

The first of these devices, the test for prejudice, was patterned after 
similar instruments constructed by Remmers. In such tests the pupil is asked 
his opinion concerning some issue, commonly concerning a race, a practice, 
or a belief. He is offered a series of opinions on the issue under considera- 
tion. These opinions range from extreme favor to definite disfavor. Thus, 
in this test, the pupil was asked: 


“What do you think of the oriental races? 


_------4. These people do not appeal to me. 
Wstieus 5. I dislike these people more than any other in the world.” 


In all, fifteen controversial questions were presented in the test. It was 
known as the Prejudice Test. 


The second instrument, that designed to estimate ability to ignore 
prejudice, differed in certain respects from other tests in this field and is, 
therefore, discussed in some detail. 

When a person considers evidence bearing on a specific problem and 
fails to reach a logical conclusion or a proper solution for the problem he 
does so, either because the essential facts of the problem are not clear, or, 
because he finds the logical conclusion distasteful end hence avoids it. If he 
finds the correct conclusion unacceptable and selects, in its stead, an 
illogical one he is probably motivated by prejudice. 

In line with this reasoning a test was constructed which consisted of 
problem-situations which offered the option of either following given data 
to a logical conclusion or of ignoring the data and its implications, choosing, 
rather, a conclusion which pre-conceived bias dictated. This may be clarified 
by the following examples and instructions taken from the introductory 
pages of the test. 

“This is a test to see how well you can pick a logical conclusion when 
you are given a set of facts to go by. Here are two samples of the kind of 
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problems which you will find in the test and the way they should be 
answered. In each problem you will find five facts given about some subject. 
For instance: 


SAMPLE NO, I 


Here are some facts about war. 
A war causes misery and suffering to millions of people. Art treasures 
and fine buildings are ruined in a war. Even the winning nation finds a 


war costly. War encourages graft and greed. A nation risks its finest young 
men in a war, 


Next, you find five conclusions from which to choose. One of these 


conclusions will fit the given facts better than any of the others. Mark this 
best conclusion in the proper space. 


sonal There have always been wars. 

snared A war is a national tragedy. 

iene Those who survive a war are better off than they were. 
eee War is a good thing for a nation. 

ee Wars really don’t matter much. 


SAMPLE NO. ll 
Here are some facts about war. 


War encourages inventions of many kinds. Nothing gets a nation 
working together like a war. Obscure men sometimes get a chance to be- 
come heroes in a war. Some kinds of business prosper in war. War 
stimulated patriotism in a nation. 


Judging from these five facts which of the following conclusions is 
the best one? 


ews War is one of the worst things that can happen to a nation. 
neal There will always be wars. 

abeaie Wars should be avoided if at all possible. 

waominn A nation is better off without wars. 

—- A war now and then is a good thing for a nation. 


In each problem read all the facts carefully. Then mark the one 
conclusion which fits the given facts best. Start now and go right through 
the test.” 
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The test consisted of a number of problem-situations similar to those 
illustrated above and all based upon the same controversial issues mentioned 
in connection with the test for prejudice. Each issue was raised twice in 
the test, the data given in the first instance being biased on one side of the 
issue and biased the other way in the second. All the given facts were strictly 
true but only one side of the case was presented in a given problem- 
situation. No knowledge of science was needed in the solutions of these 
test questions. This test was designated as the Biased Information Test. 


ll 


The original test population included more than 2000 pupils but a 
number of factors served to diminish this group. It was possible, however, 
to obtain two equivalent groups, one experimental, and the other control, 
the combined populations of which totalled approximately six hundred. 
These pupils were enrolled in nine different high schools, most of which 
were in or near Los Angeles. There is every reason to believe that these 
pupils were a genuinely representative sampling of eleventh year pupils in 
typical high schools. 

These students were tested in social studies classes. In this way both 
groups were tested under identical conditions, and no student was aware 
that grouping was taking place. With few exceptions, the teachers who 
gave the tests knew little or nothing of the nature of the experiment. 

The pupils participating in the experiment were tested on two occa- 
sions. Early in the fall sernester both the Prejudice Test and the Biased 
Information Test were given. Near the close of the second semester of the 
school year the Biased Information Test was given a second time. 


Il 


The essential findings of this investigation may be summarized as 
follows. 

Preliminary experiments indicated a positive relationship between IQ 
and test success. The correlation was 0.34+ .03. This correlation, while 
marked enough to indicate a definite tie-up between intelligence and test 
success was still low enough to suggest that other factors beside intelligence 
played important roles in test success. That is to say, the Biased Information 
Test was not primarily an intelligence test. 
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In order to eliminate the effect of the IQ the experimental and the 
control groups were equated in terms of IQ. To accomplish this an experi. 
mental and a control group were so selected that the frequency distributions 
of the two groups were identical in every respect. 

It was then discovered that the experimental group differed from the 
control group in terms of test success even after -the IQ factor had been 
eliminated. 

Accordingly these two groups which were already statistically equivalent 
in terms of IQ distribution were again equated, this time on the basis of 
raw scores made on the initial Biased Information Test. 

The foregoing operations yielded two groups which the characteristics 
as shown: 


Mean 

number S. D. of 
Group Population MeanIQ S.D.ofIQ of errors errors 
285 109 11.0 1.8 2.0 
285 109 11.0 1.8 2.0 


Approximately one third of each group made no errors and about an 
equal number made only one error. 

For any given individual the gain or loss occurring during the experi- 
mental period was measured by the difference between the number of 
prejudice-motivated errors in the initial Biased Information Test and the 
number of such errors in the final Biased Information Test. The distribution 
of these gains and losses is shown in Table I. 


CONCLUSION 


From the findings of this investigation it appears that contact with 
high school science as taught by the teachers involved in this investigation 
produces no statistically significant difference in a pupil's ability to ignore 
his prejudices. Inasmuch as there is no reason to suppose that the thirty 
odd teachers whose pupils were involved in this research differed in any 
important respect from the great body of high school science teachers, the 
country over, it seems probable this finding is reliable for high school 
science work, in general. Possibly changes toward more objectivity of judg- 
ment on the part of the science student might be brought about if sought 
and stimulated by both teacher and pupils. No automatic, spontaneous 
transfer of this attitude from the laboratory to non-technical life problem- 
situations can be expected. 
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TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE GAINS AND LOSSES FOR THE EQUATED GROUPS 
Experimental group Control group 


Gain Frequency Frequency 
1 1 
0 1 
4 2 
7 7 
10 13 
© 8 10 
27 22 
32 45 
56 50 
67 61 
as | 47 35 
17 16 
am § 1 3 
am © 2 
0 0 
am 0 1 
N 285 
Means of the gains 1.08 of the 1.06 
StanGere 2.42 Standard deviation 2.62 
Standard error of the mean —--.--- 0.14 Standard error of the mean ------ 0.16 
StanGare error Of Che 0.23 
Critical ratio of the difference between the means —...--..-~-~- 0.17 
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CHILDREN’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE FLAG SALUTE 


HERBERT T. OLANDER 
Assistant Professor, University of Pittsburgh 


Editor's note: In these trying times, there is naturally and rightfully 
concern over our common welfare. The author presents data on the children’s 
knowledge of the flag salute. 


IN MANY schools every morning during the opening exercises children 
are required to indicate their devotion to their country by saying the Flag 
Salute. Day after day they continue to vow: 


I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States of America 
and to the Republic for which it stands; one nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 


To what extent does this oral verbalization of the pledge result in the 
children’s actually knowing and understanding the meaning of the Salute? 
The study here reported is an effort to present some facts bearing upon this 
question. 

Teachers from thirteen school systems, varying in size from rural dis- 
tricts to cities with populations ranging between twenty and thirty thousand, 
were requested to have their children from the third through the twelfth 
grade write the Flag Salute. To insure against coaching by teachers or pos- 
sibilities that the pupils would especially prepare for this task, no warning 
of the forthcoming exercise was given. In order to test largely the influence 
of the oral verbalization of the Salute, rooms in which intensive work on 
the pledge, such as practice in writing it for written composition work, were 
not included in the study. The number excluded, however, was small, repre- 
senting only some ten per cent of the rooms which were selected at random. 
In all, 2883 children wrote the pledge. Fifty-seven per cent of all the data 
was collected during the school year of 1939-40, forty-three per cent in 
1940-41. 

In the scoring of the papers, the chief criterion was the meaning re- 
vealed. Six types of errors were tabulated: (1) “noncomprehensions” which 
included attempts to write words that had no plausible resemblance, phonetic 
or otherwise, to any English words, (2) substitutions of words, (3) omis- 
sions of words, (4) transpositions of words, (5) insertions of words, and 
(6) misspellings. In the scoring, such mechanics as capitalization, punctua- 
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tion, syllabication, abbreviation, crossing of t's, dotting of i's, and the child's 
handwriting were not considered. 

Since a child’s understanding of the significance of the pledge may or 
may not be correlated with his ability to write it, the pupils from certain 
representative rooms, approximating twenty per cent of the total, were asked 
not only to write the pledge but to state in their own words its meaning. 
In scoring the meanings, three ideas were considered basic to a fundamental 
grasp of the significance of the pledge: (1) our country is a land of liberty 
reflected in, for example, our free speech, trial by jury, free press, etc., 
(2) assurance of obedience, faithfulness, or obligation to the flag which 
symbolizes the United States of America, and (3) our country is an indi- 
visible unit, made up of united people living in states which may not secede 
from the union. The maximum score for meaning was 3. Any idea expressed 
by a child which reasonably embraced one of the three basic concepts given 
above was given full credit. No partial scores were granted. 

The number of children writing the pledge and the average number of 
errors in each grade are given in Table 1. As one might anticipate, the 
number of errors decreases fairly regularly with the increasingly higher 
grades. However, even in the twelfth grade an average of 3.5 errors was 
made, excluding many others such as capitalization or punctuation. 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND AVERAGE ERRORS FOR EACH GRADE 


Number of Average 
Grade Children Error 
4 70 13.1 
5 258 10. 1 
6 306 6.9 
7 228 6.8 
8 146 5.5 
9 338 5.5 J 
10 448 5.4 : 
ll 407 3.9 q 
12 - 328 3.5 


The average percentages of types of errors made by the pupils appears 
in Table 2. In Grade 12, for example, 59 per cent of the total number of 
errors made consisted of omissions of words, 20 per cent were substitutions, 
16 per cent in misspellings, 3 per cent in insertions, 2 per cent in “non- 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF TYPES OF ERRORS IN EACH GRADE 


Grade N s oO T I M Total 
Di citctndiicnion 25 6 57 0 7 5 = 100 
CC 17 13 47 0 0 23 = 100 
5 13 16 44 0 5 22 = 100 
ke 11 20 39 1 4 25 = 100 
[| 7 19 54 1 3 16 = 100 
8 2 17 53 1 2 25 = 100 
9. 3 17 62 0 6 12 = 100 

10. 3 17 64 0 4 12 = 100 

Bie 1 16 63 1 a 15 = 100 

12 * 2 20 59 0 3 16 = 100 

Average... 8.4 16.1 54.2 a 3.8 17.1 = 100 


comprehensions” (symbols which had no reasonable resemblance to any 
English word), and none in transpositions of words. It will be noted that 
most errors consisted of omissions. Next in order follow misspellings, sub- 
stitutions, “noncomprehensions,”’ insertions, and transpositions of words. 


The general situation relative to the relationship between a pupil's 
ability to write the pledge and his explanation of its meaning may be 
observed in Table 3. Pupils receiving a score of 0 on their statements ex- 


TABLE 3 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF ERRORS ON PLEDGE IN RELATION TO 
EXPLANATION OF MEANING 


Average 
Score on Meaning Errors 
2.1 


plaining the meaning of the pledge had an average of 11.4 errors on their 
papers containing the words of the pledge; those with a score of 1 averaged 
7.7 errors; those with a score of 2 made 4.4 errors; and the ones with 4 
meaning score of 3 averaged only 2.1 errors. Thus there seems to be a strong 
correlation between ability to write the words of the pledge and an under- 
standing of its meaning. To be sure, since words are our best medium of 
thought, one might suspect that errors in words might reflect inadequacies 
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or errors in thought. On the other hand, however, a child might be able to 
recite the words of the pledge perfectly and still have little conception of 
its meaning. Notwithstanding this latter possibility, the intelligence of the 
children no doubt is a factor which operates in relation to success both in 
writing the words and stating the meaning of the pledge. 

Below, taken from each grade, is included a sample which is fairly 
typical of the attempts of the children of a given grade to write the words 
of the Salute to the Flag as a result of the daily oral verbalization of the 
pledge. Since the data in Table 2 represent averages of types of errors and 
not the situation with respect to the individual performances of children, 
few, if any of the children’s papers reflect the particular patterns revealed 
in the table. This situation is of course one of the familiar limitations of all 


statistical averages. 
GRADE 3 
I ploge L. to the flag of U. S. of A. and the p c for wisk It Sand 


GRADE 4 
I Pleglint to the Flay, of United States of America, and to the land one Naniton 
Indesvoil with Lirbty and justes for all. 
GRADE 5 
I pleg the leggens to the flag of the United States of America. To which it stands 
one nation inavibl for liberty justest for all. 
GRADE 6 
I plede allengone to the flag of United States of America and to the repulic for 
which it stands one nation invisble with liberty for all. 
GRADE 7 
I pledge alligence to the flag of the U. S. of America and to the republic for 
which it stands one nation indivial with 
GRADE 8 
I plegde allignace to the flag of United States of America and to the republic to 
which it stands one nation indivisable, liberty and justice for all. 
GRADE 9 
I pledge alagances to the flag of the United States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands one nation invisable with liberty and ju 
GRADE 10 
I pledge alliegence to the flay of the United States of America and to whom it 
stands. One nation indivisible with liberty and justice for all 
GRADE 11 
I pledge aliegence to the flag of the U. S. of America and to the Republic for 
which it stand. One nation indivisible and justice for all. 
GRADE 12 
I pledge alligence to the flag of the United States and to the liberty for which it 
stands. One nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all 
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The following represent samples which have been graded 0, 1, 2, and 3 
respectively on meaning according to the method of scoring already described 


SCORE 3 
That I owe my life to my country. That I would do anything for my county 
That the United States should be honored. That the United States is not able to b 
separated. That we have justice (fair trials) and liberty (are free). 


SCORE 2 
The flag Salute means that we are thankful for our flage, and are ready to serve 
our country. One nation in the visible means our nation. And we want Liberty and 
Justice for all United States of America. 


SCORE 1 
It means Saluting to the flag and promosing you will be loyal and true to your 
country. 
SCORE 0 
The Flag and Flag Salute makes me think of my forefathers who fought for our 
country. It makes me so proud to live under the Red, White and Blue, I hardly know 
what to do. The Flag makes me feel safe from war-torn Europe. In my eyes the Flag 
of our Country is “The Gem of the Ocean,”’ long may it (way) wave. I'll feel safe as 
long as Old Glory is floating in the breeze. 


To give the reader some impression as to what the Flag Salute may 
mean to a few school pupils who each morning are requested merely to 
repeat orally the pledge, some interesting illustrations are included. 


I pledge a legend to the United States of America—one nation in the vestibule 
and that's all’. 

I plege alegance to the American flag of United State America—for liberty and 
justice in God. 

I pledge alligence to this flag of the United States and to the liberity for which it 
stands. To this nation indespensible. 

The Flag is passing by. 

I wear allegience to the flag, of the United States of America, and to the Bepublic, 
for which it stands— 

I pledge Allegiance to the flag, of the United States of America, and to one 
individual for which it stands— 

I pledge the legion to the flag, of United States of America and to the Republican 
for which it stands, one nation individual with liberty and justices for all. 

I pledge my allegance, to the flag—one nation, indivincible with liberty and 
death for all 


The data in this study reveal a rather pathetic picture of our attempts 
to teach children not only the words but the meaning of our Flag Salute 
which especially today should carry such significant import for the youth of 
our land. 
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Though the data of this study are limited to school rooms in which 
little or no attempt had been centered on having children write and grasp 
the meaning of the Salute to the Flag, among the schools approached for 
cooperation in this study, comparatively few of them had given any intensive 
onsideration to teaching the exact words and meaning of the pledge. The 
findings however did reveal that during the present school year, no doubt as 
a result of the war situation, progressively more schools were teaching the 
pledge beyond the practice of having the children merely mouth the words 
in a routine manner once each day. 

It is obvious that some effective methods for teaching the Flag Salute 
must be tried by schools. Some suggestive ones come to mind: discussion 
of the meaning and implications of, as well as the reasons for, giving the 
pledge; and the use of motion pictures, slides, or other media for the pur- 
pose of giving pupils concrete associations with the abstract symbols con- 
stituting the pledge. Apparently the method of having children merely 
repeat orally the vow of allegiance to their country has decided limitations. 
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EDITORIAL 


CO-ORDINATING THE INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES OF 
THE MODERN SCHOOL 


THERE have grown up in the schools during the last half century many 
new services for the pupils for which the schools are intended: guidance 
services, health services, testing services, radio services, visual aids services 
supervisory services, research services, curriculum services, psychological 
services, work experiences services and many others. Turning back through 
the files of the Journal of Educational Research one finds many papers and 
editorials relating to one or another of these services. It would seem no 
with so many of these added services that the time may have come for some 
sort of a basic reconstruction. 


Each of these services has been helped along by a suitable group of 
specialists; in larger school systems special workers have been added to carc 
for them, and one frequently hears that all teachers should be guidance 
workers, health advisers, curriculum makers, research workers, and man) 
other things. Whether all of this is possible within our present framework 
of ideas about teaching, administration and supervision is most certain); 
Open to question. Important as these services are, seldom under existing 
conditions does one find any number of them in operation in any one single 
school unit. One finds schools with excellent curriculum programs, schools 
with excellent research programs, etc., but seldom does one find any number 
of these services brought together in any one single school building. On« 
suspects that this is no mere happen-stance but a natural outcome of our 
‘topsy’’ grown up school system. The services seem quite unrelated. Unco 
ordinated and compartmentalized as these services now are they seem too 
well beyond our resources. They seem quite beyond the time, money, and 
energy that we have for them and may have for some time to come. Possibly 
we need some sort of an entirely new conception of the school’s program, 
one in which these services are made the very warp and woof of the instruc- 
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tional activities of the modern school. As now generally conceived they are 
added extras; they need to be made part of a single pattern. 

The idea that the writer has here suggested is by no means new but he 
would like to raise certain questions which seem pertinent in light of the 
present status of these services: Is there any particular need for or possibility 
of revamping our conceptions of these services into new patterns of teaching, 
supervision, and administration in such a manner as to provide more effec- 
tive educational opportunities for the boys and girls for whom the schools 
are intended? If these services are desirable are there any ways by which 
they may be made available to more schools? Have teacher training institu- 
tions any particular responsibilities in providing leadership: a) in the train- 
ing of teachers; and b) in the training of supervisor, principals and admin- 
istrators? Is the local leadership effective and doing all that might be 
expected of it? Is there anything that research workers can do? The Journal 
of Educational Research would be pleased to receive and publish descriptive 
accounts of creative efforts directed toward the development of integrated 
programs of instructional services. We shall be particularly pleased to have 
sccounts of evaluative activities in this area. 


A. S. BARR. 
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Research Abstracts 


Address all communications relative to research abstracts and bibliog. 
raphies to A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


and Bibliographies 


BULLETINS 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AS- 
SOCIATION. Education of Exceptional 
Children and Minority Groups, Review 
of Educational Research, XI (June, 
1941), 247-362. 


Contains discussions of administrative 
problems, the mentally handicapped, the 
mentally gifted, the socially maladjusted, 
the auditorily and speech handicapped, the 
visually handicapped, etc. 


BADGER, HENRY G., KELLY, FREDERICK 
J., and MCNEELY, JOHN H. Statistics 
of Higher Education, 1937-38. Bulle- 
tin of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, Chapter IV, No. 2. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1940. Pp. vii + 377. Abridged 
edition: Parts I, I], and III. Pp. vi + 
130. 


Contains data on faculty and student 
finance, and socio-economic factors, for 
the United States. 


GREENLEAF, WALTER J. A Guidance 
Bookshelf on Occupations. Bulletin 
U. S. Office of Education, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, 
Misc. 2590. Washington: Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1941. Pp. 26. 


A selected bibliography on occupations. 
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KINHART, Howarp ANDREW. The Effec: 
of Supervision on High School Eng. 
lish. The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Education, Monograph 30 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1941. Pp. ix + 102. 


The author presents data from which 
he concludes that a comparison of the 
experimental and control group results 
shows conclusively that the attainment of 
pupils whose teachers received supervi- 
sion was superior to those whose teachers 
were not supervised. 


MEECE, LEONARD E. and Seay, MAur- 
IcE F. A Work-Conference for Rural 
Teachers. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, Volume XIII (June, 
1941). Lexington, Kentucky: Bureau 
of School Service, University of Ken- 
tucky. Pp. 119. 


A report describing the application of 
the work-shop technique to the training 
of teachers in service. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
High-School Methods with Superior 
Students, Research Bulletin, XIX 
(September, 1941). Washington: Re- 
search Division, National Education As- 
sociation of the United States. 156-97. 


Presents discussions of the characteris- 
tics of superior students, points of view 
concerning the education of superior stu- 
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dents, organization and administrative 
approaches to the problem; changes in 
curriculum and instruction. 


ROBINSON, FRANCIS P. Diagnostic and 
Remedial Techniques for Effective 
Study. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1941. Pp. 318. 

materials on 


skills, 


and 


study 
command over fundamental tools 
processes, and related problems affecting 


Contains 


study: health, motivation, vocational ori- 


entation, social adjustment, etc. 


RyANS, Davip G. Measuring the Intellec- 
tual and Cultural Backgrounds of 
Teaching Candidates: An Analysis of 
the Results of the Second Annual Ad- 
ministration of the National Teacher 
Examinations. Publications in Meas- 
urement and Guidance, Series N. T. E., 
Volume I. New York: Cooperative 
Test Service of the American Council 
on Education, 1941. Pp. 28. 


The author presents a detailed analysis 
of the results of the second annual ad- 
ministration of the national teachers 


examination. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. Educational 
Pictures, 1941-1942. Bulletin 
of the University of Wisconsin, Serial 
No. 2561: General Series No. 2345. 
Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin, 1941. Pp. 245. 


Motion 


A catalogue of sixteen millimeter mo- 
tion picture films (silent and sound) of- 
fered for loan by the Bureau of Visual 
Education, University of Wisconsin. 
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SUPERVISION, CURRICULUM, AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 


ALBERT, H. R. “An Analysis of Teacher 
Rating by Pupils in San Antonio, 
Texas,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXVII (April, 1941), 
267-74. 
The author presents data on teacher 

rating by pupils from which he concludes 

that such rating may be valuable and 
reliable. 

BARANYAI, ERZSEBET I. “Relation of 
Comprehension to Technique in Read- 
ing,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
LIX (September, 1941), 3-26. 
The author presents data and a non- 

atomistic analysis of reading in relation to 

background factors. 


Broom, M. E. “An Experimental Study 
of Methods for Improving Reading 
Mechanics in Upper Elementary 
Grades,” El Paso Schools Standard, 
XVIII (October, 1940), 23-9. 
The author presents data indicating that 

the metronoscope is a useful mechanical 


aid. 


DEARBORN, WALTER F. and WILKING, 
S. VINCENT. “Improving the Reading 
of College Freshmen,” The School Re- 
view, XLIX (November, 1941), 
668-78. 
The authors present the results of three 

experimental studies of improving the 

reading of college freshmen at Harvard 

University from which they secured fav- 

orable results. 
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DuNsBAR, RALPH E. “Mechanical Prob- 
lems in Textbooks in General Chem- 
istry,” The School Review, XLIX (Sep- 
tember, 1941), 532—40. 

From an analysis of textbooks in gen- 
eral chemistry, the author indicates the 
types of mathematical problems that stu- 
dents must solve. 


FRANDSEN, ARDEN. “‘Psychology in the 
High-School Curriculum,” The School 
Review, XLIX (September, 1941), 
515-26. 

The author finds that administrators 
favor psychology as a course in the high 
school curriculum. 


GUILFOILE, ELIZABETH. “‘Reality in the 
Language Program,” The Elementary 
School Journal, XLII (September, 
1941), 41-9. 

A study of growth in spelling ability 
from which the author concludes that 
teaching a particular set of words does 
not make a distinct and continuing con- 
tribution to spelling ability. 


Hitt, GeorGE E. “Some Professional Be- 
liefs and Opinions of Secondary-School 
Teachers,” The School Review, XLIX 
(November, 1941), 657-67. 

The author presents an analysis of the 
responses of one hundred and fifty ex- 
perienced and one hundred inexperienced 
teachers to a check list of seventy-five 
principles of method 


JOHNSTON, J. W., COLEMAN, J. H., and 
Guiter, W. S. “Improving the Read- 
ing Ability of Elementary-School Pu- 
pils,” The Elementary School Journal, 
XLII (October, 1941), 105-15. 

The authors describe a plan of im- 
proving reading ability from the use of 
which the authors get favorable results. 
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STEVENS, LEILA. ‘Format and Content of 
Readers,” The Elementary School Jour. 
nal, XLII (October, 1941), 120-9, 


The author presents data on the for. 
mat and content of twenty-two second 
and third grade readers. 


STONE, CLARENCE R. “Stone's Graded 
Vocabulary for Primary Reading.” S 
Louis: Webster Publishing Co., 194) 
Pp. 29 
The list of words has been selected 

from among those appearing in twenty 

one preprimers, twenty-one primers, 
twenty-one first readers, twenty-one sec. 
ond readers, and twenty-one third readers 

published during the period of 1931-4! 


ULRicH, Ropert P. “Grade Placement 
of Computational Topics in Arithme- 
tic,” The Elementary School Journal 
XLII (September, 1941), 50-9. 
The author presents an analysis of the 

grade placement of computational topics 

in eight arithmetics. 


CHILD WELFARE, GUIDANCE, 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


FREDENBURGH, F. A. “Trends in Guid- 
ance and Student Personnel,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XXVII (April, 1941), 241-58. 
The author presents a survey of trends 

in guidance and student personnel un- 

der five captions: general theory, prio- 
ciples, techniques, methodology, and 
administration. 


HucGcett, Litttan G. “El Paso High 
School in the Lives of Its Graduates, 
El Paso Schools Standard, XVIII 
(June, 1941), 1-63. 


A follow-up questionnaire study of 
graduates of the El Paso High School. 
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MEASUREMENTS, STATISTICS, AND 
SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 


ANpRUS, LAWRENCE. “A Composition 
Test for Foreign Languages,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 
| (October, 1941), 355-64. 


This paper describes a new type French 
composition test developed at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


CRONBACH, LEE J. ‘Measuring Students’ 
Thinking About a Presidential Elec- 
tion,” The School Review, XLIX (No- 
vember, 1941), 679-92. 


The author presents a description of 
measuring devices and data collected in 
a study of student thinking in the social 


studies 


Crossy, R. D. and Winsor, A. L. “The 
Validity of Students’ Estimates of 
Their Interests,” The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XXV_ (August, 
1941), 408-14. 


The authors present data on the rela- 
tionship between students’ estimates of 
their interests and their interests as meas- 
ured by the Kuder Preference Record. An 
average r of .52 was found. 
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Katz, EvetyN. “The Constancy of the 
Stanford—Binet IQ From Three to Five 
Years,” The Journal of Psychology, 
XII (October, 1941), 159-81. 

A statistical study of the changes in 
IQ's for 160 girls and 148 boys over a 
three year period. The retest correlations 
ranged from .533 to .765. 


TRAXLER, ARTHER E. “Cumulative Test 
Records: Their Nature and Uses,” Ed- 
ucational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1 (October, 1941), 323-40. 

A descriptive article describing and 
illustrating the nature and uses of cumu- 
lative test records. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. and MCCALL, 
WILLIAM C. “Some Data on the Kuder 
Preference Record,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, 1 (July, 
1941), 253-68. 

The authors consider the Kuder 
Preference Record a promising instru- 
ment with acceptable reliability but yet 
unvalidated. 


WILSON, OLGA Poo... “A Study of Read- 
ing Readiness Tests,” El Paso Schools 
Standard, X1X (October, 1941), 32-5. 
The author presents data on the va- 

lidity and reliability of four reading 

readiness tests. The Betts Ready-to-Read 

Tests ranked first in validity. 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter V. Good, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Resource Units For Social Studies 
Teachers—This statement was prepared 
by Paul B. Jacobson, principal of the 
University High School, University of 
Chicago. 

The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies have secured a 
subvention from the General Education 
Board to prepare resource units for 
teachers on vital contemporary social 
problems. The purpose is to make ma- 
terials available to teachers more quickly 
than research findings are ordinarily made 
available to them through textbooks, for 
it is recognized that textbooks often lag 
twenty years behind research findings. 
Teachers cannot themselves dig out the 
materials that are available in research 
centers. Many of them do not have access 
to the necessary materials and research 
findings; all of them are so busy in 
teaching five or six classes that they 
would not have the energy to prepare 
such materials after a full day of teach- 
ing. It is desirable, too, that an analysis 
of research material be presented by rec- 
ognized authorities in the field of social 
science, and have the approval of na- 
tional organizations in this field, so that 
a teacher may refer to the authoritative 
source in case the material is questioned 
by a pressure group in the community. 
It seems desirable, therefore, that such 
national organizations should secure out- 
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standing social scientists to prepare 
analyses for teachers to use in their 
teaching. 


A joint committee has been appointed, 
known as the Committee for Democratic 
Citizenship. It has defined a _ resource 
unit as including the following: 


1. An analysis of the problem. 

2. Suggestions for additional reading 

3. Teaching aims in terms of behavior 

4. Pupil activities and teaching pro- 
cedures. 

. A guide to evaluation. 


The analysis, which will consist of 
from ten to fifteen thousand words, is 
to be written by an eminent social 
scientist. When the analysis has been 
prepared, there is included a brief bibli- 
ography from which additional informa- 
tion can be secured. This bibliography 
will be selective and inexpensive insofar 
as possible. The analysis is then sent to 
a master teacher who prepares teaching 
aims in terms of behavior. Understand- 
ings and appreciations are much more 
important than factual knowledge, but it 
is not possible to be understanding or 
sympathetic unless one has some factual 
material. Evaluation then is to be carried 
out in terms of the teaching aims. 

The master teacher is also to prepare 
pupil activities and teaching procedures. 
In general, it is felt that there should be 
pupil-teacher planning of the activities 
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and that maximum use should be made 
of the community. Besides reading, 
materials such as visual aids, moving 
pictures, and field trips or excursions are 
to be used. It is thought by the Com- 
mittee that pupil activities might be di- 
vided into: (1) initiatory, (2) develop- 
mental, and (3) culminative categories. 


It is planned that the resource units 
shall be tried out by a number of teach- 
ers during the second semester of 
1941-42, and that following this experi- 
ence the material will then be published 
inexpensively and made available to all 
teachers who may wish to use it. In 
order to centralize much of the work in 
one place, Louis Wirth, Division of So- 
cial Science, University of Chicago, and 
Paul B. Jacobson are serving as co- 
ordinators for the Committee. 


Office of Education —A doctorate study 
by Leslie Earle Hartley, completed in 1941 
at the University of Colorado, is entitled, 
“A Critical Study of the United States 
Office of Education Since 1933.” The 
investigation includes consideration of 
the United States Office of Education in 
the following respects: (1) a brief his- 
torical sketch since its establishment in 
(2) a detailed description and 
analysis of the activities during the 
period, 1933-1941; (3) the major ac- 
tivities of the Office of Education—these 
activities being selected according to the 
expressed opinions of educational leaders 
and national agencies of education; (4) 
an evaluation of the major activities ac- 
cording to their effectiveness as deter- 
mined by educational groups and leaders; 
and (5) specific recommendations which, 
in the light of findings, will improve the 
services of the Office. 
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The period, 1933-1941, received major 
emphasis in this study. During this 
period the activities and services of the 
Office expanded greatly, so as to include 
nationwide responsibilities to carry out 
emergency programs. Since 1933 the ad- 
ministration and supervision of federally- 
aided vocational education have been a 
major task of the Office. Theoretically, 
the vocational education program is a 
cooperative enterprise in which the 
Office assists states and local authorities 
to develop plans. Actually, however, the 
work of the Office is far more extensive 
than that. It involves the administration 
of the federal statutes governing fed- 
erally-aided vocational education, and in- 
cludes policy-making, interpretation of 
the laws and its own policies, decisions 
upon certain standards to be maintained 
in teacher-training institutions, and ap- 
proval of state plans. It is a superim- 
posed program for those states that have 
accepted federal aid for that purpose. 
The emergency work that the Office as- 
sumed during the New Deal period in- 
cludes the following activities: (1) co- 
operative research projects, (2) experi- 
mental and demonstration centers in pub- 
lic forums, (3) educational programs for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps camps, 
and (4) the National Defense Training 
Program. 

From an analysis of the opinions of 
fifteen educational leaders and groups, 
including two national advisory com- 
mittees, and study of statutory provi- 
sions, the six principal activities of the 
federal office are found to include the 
following: (1) educational research, 
(2) publications, (3) educational leader- 
ship, (4) cooperation with states and 
local school units in the promotion of 
federally-aided vocational education, (5) 
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experimental centers, and (6) emergency 
education programs. 


In an attempt to evaluate the functions 
and activities of the Office of Education, 
the study takes into account two principal 
considerations: (1) the types of major 
activities that the Office should render 
to the states and to their local communi- 
ties, and (2) the extent and complete- 
ness with which these services are being 
rendered 


Louisiana Educational Survey.—Carle- 
ton Washburne, superintendent of schools 
in Winnetka, Illinois, and president of 
the Progressive Education Association, 
has been appointed director of the survey 
of elementary and secondary schools for 
the State of Louisiana, by the Louisiana 
Educational Survey Commission. The 
commission, appointed by the governor 
in accordance with an act of the state 
legislature, is headed by John M. 
Fletcher, formerly professor of psychol- 
ogy at Tulane University. It has secured 
the services of Fred J. Kelley of the 
United States Office of Education, to di- 
rect the survey of higher education in 
the state, and a survey of health in the 
schools will be made by the State Board 
of Health. In addition to an appropria- 
tion of $20,000 from the state legisla- 
ture, the commission has received a 
grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
for the survey of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 


Dr. Washburne will be assisted full 
time by Edward A. McLellan, with spe- 
cial field studies made by members of 
the staff of the George Peabody College. 
In the study of Negro education, he will 
have the help of Charles S. Johnson of 
Fisk University, members of Dr. John- 
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son's staff, and several graduate students 
from Fisk. Dr. Washburne takep 
leave of absence from Winnetka for six 
months, with headquarters in the Lay 
Building of Louisiana State University 
The survey of elementary and secondary 
schools began early in September, 194), 
and is to be completed by March 1, 1942 


This survey will be in three main di. 
visions: first, community self-surveys in 
representative parishes (counties) by 
carefully picked committees consisting of 
leading representatives of business, farm- 
ing, labor, civic organizations, and teach. 
ers. These committees, under the guid 
ance of the survey staff, are to find what 
are the objectives they wish their schools 
to attain; what the obstacles are in the 
way of such attainment; and what prac- 
tical steps can be taken to overcome the 
obstacles. 


Second, the survey will seek to find 
the best practice in the state in regard 
to each aspect of curriculum, method, 
guidance, teacher education (pre-service 
and in-service), administration, etc., and 
to prepare a composite picture of the 
practical, and practiced, ideal of the 
state. This will be contrasted with 
average and poor practice. 


Finally, there will be studies of state 
administration and important facts bear- 
ing on educational problems. Recom- 
mendations as to needed legislation will 


be made. 


The report will likewise be in three 
parts, as at present planned: (1) source 
material on the fact-finding aspects; (2) 
a report to the legislature recommend- 
ing specific legislation; and (3) a popular 
report to the general public summarizing 
the survey and its recommendations. 
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Social Learning and Imitation.—This 
study presents an exposition of modern 
learning theory and a report of experi- 
ments verifying applications of that 
theory to the problem of imitation.’ It is 
now generally agreed that man’s social 
behavior is learned; this book is an at- 
tempt to show how such learning occurs. 

Learning cannot be taken for granted; 
individuals and groups do not always 
acquire the habits that would be most 
adaptive. Learning occurs only under cer- 
tain conditions and according to definite 
principles. Sociologists and anthropol- 
ogists have identified important social 
conditions of human learning; psychol- 
ogists, its basic principles. Neither the 
social conditions nor the psychological 
principles can safely be neglected by 
those concerned with human learning. 

The first five chapters give a brief but 
clear resumé of modern learning theory. 
First, the importance of considering both 
social conditions and psychological prin- 
ciples when dealing with human be- 
havior is demonstrated by the analysis of 
a number of examples. Next comes an 
exposition of four fundamentals of learn- 
ing—drive, cue, response, and reward. 
This is followed by a chapter devoted to 
significant details of the learning process. 
The fourth chapter deals with the way 
in which biological drives such as hunger 
and pain are transmuted into social 
motivations such as the desire for money 
and the craving for positions of prestige. 
The final chapter in this section describes 
mechanisms involved in the higher 
mental processes. Reference experiments 
are cited in footnotes, but the exposition 


‘N. E. Miller and J. Dollard, Social 
Learning and Imitation. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xiv + 334. $3.50. 
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is carried by simple illustrations from 
everyday behavior. A number of innova- 
tions will attract the attention of the 
specialist in this field. 


A chapter on social conditions of 
learning indicates the importance of so- 
cial class, age-grading, sex-typing, and 
other features of our society as the de- 
cisive factors that guide human learning. 
The object has been to draft the outline 


of a theory of social learning. 


The analysis of principles and condi- 
tions is exemplified in detail in a study 
of imitative behavior. Concrete examples 
of imitation are analyzed from records 
of child behavior in natural situations. 
Nine experiments demonstrate how imi- 
tation arises when conditions are set to 
reward it and disappears when they are 
not. These experiments also deal with 
the way in which tendencies to imitate 
generalize or transfer to new situations. 
After basic units of imitation have been 
learned, they play an important role in 
the acquisition of other socially useful 
skills. A tenth experiment shows that un- 
der some conditions a stage of imitation 
may be expected to facilitate independent 
learning, and under others may be ex- 
pected to hinder it. A special chapter 
shows the relevance of the imitation 
theory to crowd behavior, to a lynching, 
and to the anthropological problem of 
the diffusion of culture traits. 


This abstract was provided by Neal E. 
Miller of Yale University. 


Guides to Educational Literature —In 
describing the use of the major com- 
prehensive guides in education, the topic 
of “Instructional Methods in Education 
and Psychology” may be used as an 


example. 
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Examination of the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research reveals an article 
on methods of teaching in higher insti- 
tutions, with most of the forty-four 
references from education and psychol- 
ogy. The sub-headings of the article 
(instructional, study, and testing proce- 
dures; and diagnosis of 
errors and remedial instruction) may be 
considered, along with the topics from 
other sources, in preparing a composite 
list of headings for the more detailed 
bibliographical survey. In approaching 
the guides described below, this com- 
posite list of sub-topics reads as follows: 
class size; ability grouping; student in- 
terests, and motivation; in- 
structional procedures, including lecture, 
recitation, project, problem, and _ inde- 
pendent study techniques; study habits, 
involving environment, attention 
in class, note taking, reading, review- 
ing, and work attitudes; the inferior 
student, diagnosis of weaknesses, and 
the superior stu- 
dent and provision for maximum devel- 


motivation; 


incentives, 


study 


remedial instruction; 
opment of his talents; examination and 
testing procedures; assignment of marks; 
and effectiveness of 
the college teacher. 


evaluation of the 

The most important index for work- 
ers in education is the Education Index, 
which began publication in January, 
1929. It aims to list all educational 
books in the United States, with the ex- 
ception of elementary and high-school 
textbooks; all articles in a large number 
of the important educational 
additional educational articles in certain 
non-educational periodicals; and many 
monographs, bulletins, reports, book re- 
views, courses of study, and state docu- 
ments in the field of education. The 
various headings relating to the illustra- 


journals; 
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tive topic, “Instructional Methods jp 
Education and Psychology,” may be \o. 
cated in the Education Index by judi. 
cious determination of the essential key 
words of the  sub-topics 


above. 


The Review of Educational Research 
began publication in January, 1931, and 
covers a variety of research materials, 
even a limited number of unpublished 
graduate theses. As a rule, it has in. 
cluded fifteen major subdivisions of edv- 
cation within a three-year cycle. Ex. 
amination of the Review uncovers 
chapter in each of two numbers, con- 
cerned with our illustrative topic, with 
the two accompanying bibliographies to- 
taling sixty-eight references. A ten-year 
index of the contents of the Review 
will soon be available. 

The cycle of twenty lists of annotated 
references published each year in the 
School Review and Elementary School 
Journal began in 1933 and cumulates 
annually under one cover. Of such bib- 


enumerated 


lographies, those dealing with “Higher 
Education,” ‘Educational Psychology,” 
and “Teacher Education’ are the 
pertinent for our topic of ‘Instructional 
Methods in Education and Psychology.’ 

Another comprehensive guide is the 
Monroe and Shores catalogue of more 
than four thousand annotated bibliog- 
raphies and summaries listed under au- 
thor and subject in one alphabet, Bib- 
liographies and Summaries in Education 
to July, 1935. The location of several 
bibliographies through use of this volume 
may result in a total of hundreds of 
references on the particular topic under 
consideration. This listing of bibliog- 
raphies and summaries in education, 
for the period since July, 1935, has been 
kept up to date by the Education Index. 
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The Bibliographic Index lists current 
bibliographies in a wide range of sub- 
ects. The first number, published in 
1938, contains 4,400 references. 


The journal, Education Abstracts, 
which began publication in 1936, pro- 
vides useful summaries of a variety of 
educational publications. 

For the years prior to 1929 it is 
necessary to consult the Readers’ Guide 

Periodical Literature and the Interna- 
ional Index to Periodicals, with the 
discontinued Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature covering an earlier period. 
The International Index includes more 
than twice as many periodicals as the 
Readers’ Guide and concentrates on 
scholarly American and foreign journals 
in comparison with the general periodi- 
cals indexed by the Readers’ Guide. 


Beginning with the 1926 references, 
School and Society has published a 
classified annual list of educational 
books, monographs, yearbooks, and bul- 
letins, with a selected list of sixty books 
marked with an asterisk. The titles of 
the sixty books of the year also appear 
in the April number of the Journal of 
the National Education Association. The 
complete list in School and Society dur- 
ing recent years has numbered from 
eight hundred to nine hundred references. 


Beginning with the titles of 1926-27, 
the comprehensive guide to Masters’ 
and Doctors’ theses in education is the 
annual Bibliography of Research Studies 
in Education, published by the United 
States Office of Education. To return to 
our illustrative topic of “Instructional 
Methods in Education and Psychology,” 
the pertinent headings in the foregoing 
guide are: “psychology—educational,” 
“curriculum studies — psychology,” 
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“higher education,” “teacher training,” 
and “college professors and instructors.” 


Comprehensive Guides in Psychology. 
—Many of the educational guides cover 
a considerable amount of psychological 
research. In fact, there are certain areas 
where it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to draw a sharp line between the two 
disciplines; for example, learning and 
conditioning, personality and character, 
vocational guidance, mental tests, or 
childhood and adolescence. Therefore, for 
selected topics, the student of psychology 
may find pertinent information in the 
previously described educational guides, 
including the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research, Education Index, and 
Review of Educational Research. There 
may be times when the student with 
his concentration of study in a particular 
field may find it desirable to use the 
guides for the several areas of education, 
psychology, and social science. The major 
comprehensive guide to the literature of 
psychology is the monthly journal, 
Psychological Abstracts, founded in 1927. 
An extra number published in Decem- 
ber is the author and subject index for 
the year; it includes a list of current 
bibliographic sources. For the period 
from 1927 to 1936, at the end of which 
the Psychological Index (established in 
1895) suspended publication, the two 
journals performed an overlapping serv- 
ice. As the titles of the publications in- 
dicate, one includes abstracts or brief 
summaries, while the other is merely an 
index or list of references. Of course, 
prior to 1927 the Psychological Index is 
the only major comprehensive guide 
available. 

Each month the Psychological Bulletin 
publishes one or more critical surveys 
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of the literature dealing with a specific 
psychological problem. 


Comprehensive Social Science Guides. 
the general educational 
guides contain considerable material of 
interest to workers in other areas of the 


Certain of 


social sciences. This statement is espe- 
cially applicable to the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, Education Index, 
Review of Educational Research, and 
Bibliographic Index 

The basic reference tool for the social 
sciences in general is the fifteen-volume 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, cov- 
fields of eco- 
nomics, education, history, law, philoso- 


ering the anthropology, 
phy, political science, psychology, social 
work, sociology, and statistics. Its pur- 
pose is to provide a synopsis of progress 
in these areas and a repository of facts 
and principles. It includes biographical 
articles and bibliographies. 

The London Bibliography of the So- 
cial Sciences is a valuable compilation 
of some 600,000 entries, arranged alpha- 
betically by subject with an author in- 
dex, and based on the holdings of nine 
London libraries. 


Public Affairs Information Service is 
a comprehensive index of periodicals, 
books, pamphlets, and other materials, 


particularly those with emphasis on so- 
ciology, economics, and political science. 
It is published weekly, and cumulates 
five times a year and annually. 

Social Science Abstracts promised to 
solve the indexing and abstracting prob- 
lems of the social science subjects, but 
could finance itself for only four years, 
1929-1932. The result is four volumes 
plus an index. 

In certain subdivisions of 
sciences, major special 


the social 


tools are avail- 
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able; for example, Dictionary of Ameri. 
can Biography and Dictionary of Amer. 
can History. 


Education —Since the 
last progress report concerning the Dic. 
tionary of Education, the editorial office 
at the University of Cincinnati has bee, 
occupied with the tasks of: (1) analyz. 
ing the word lists selected for definition 
by some hundred and fifty co. 
ordinators or specialists, (2) editing the 
definitions submitted, and (3) arranging 
for review of the edited definitions by 
approximately 


Dictionary of 


one 


seventy committees rep. 
resenting national professional organiza- 
tions. The coordinators and their assist- 
ants, plus the members of the reviewing 
committees, total several thousand spe- 
cialists who are playing a part in the 
preparation of the Dictionary. 

The best estimate of the total number 
of definitions to appear in the published 
work is 20,000 with an average length 
of fifty words per definition. The magni- 
tude of the task is so great that the edi- 
torial work of the Cincinnati office prob- 
ably will not be completed before the 
summer of 1942, at which time the 
manuscript will be forwarded for publi- 
cation to McGraw-Hill Book Company 
of New York City. 

A study, under the auspices of the 
editorial office, is now under way to 
check upon the comprehensiveness of the 
word selected for definition. Such 
major bodies of educational literature as 
the new Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search (1941) and the Review of Edus- 
cational Research are being subjected to 
analysis in terms of the professional 
vocabulary employed. 
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the Dictionary a major contribution 
to educational literature, made possible 
by the voluntary efforts of many co- 
erating workers. Translating the con- 
trib ited services into financial terms, it 
once estimated by experienced dic- 

tionary makers that to pay for all of the 
expert and clerical work required would 
have cost $200,000. 

In March, 1941, a Revise? Handbook 
{ Information concerning the Dictionary 
was distributed to cooperating specialists 
and to the chapters and officers of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

Carter V. Good is chairman of the 
Committee on the Dictionary of Educa- 
tion and editor of the project. 


Educational Policies Commission—A 
booklet, entitled The Civilian Conserva- 
» Corps, the National Youth Adminis- 
ith and the Public Schools, pub- 
lished by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, is characterized by William G. 
Carr in the statement that follows. The 
publication centers on an issue widely 
discussed today; namely, the part which 
federal government should perform 
in the education of youth. The Commis- 
sion believes that the federal government 
should be deeply concerned with nation- 
wide educational needs, but that control 
of education should rest with state and 
local agencies. It is convinced that the 
government can most effectively express 
its concern, not by setting up separate 
tederal agencies to conduct educational 
programs, but by working through and 
strengthening the state and local educa- 
tional agencies. 

The Commission recommends that the 
educational functions of the N. Y. A. 
and the C. C. C. be transferred to state 
ind local educational agencies; that the 
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student aid program hereafter be ad- 
ministered through the U. S. Office of 
Education and appropriate state and local 
agencies, rather than the N. Y. A.; that 
the full-time employment of youth on 
public works projects, when needed, con- 
tinue to be a responsibility of the federal 
government; and that the federal govern- 
ment provide sufficient financial aid to 
schools to make comprehensive educa- 
tional services available to all youth. 


The Commission does not believe that 
federal expenditures for youth have been 
excessive, nor does it advocate their re- 
duction. It does maintain, however, that 
public funds will serve more young 
people with greater economy, if they are 
used primarily to provide more adequate 
vocational training and education through 


the state and local agencies. 


Evaluation of Club Work.—Four-H 
Club work has been conducted through 
the extension services of the state Land 
Grant Colleges and the United States 
Department of Agriculture cooperating, 
since the passage of the Smith—Lever 
Law in 1914. With nearly one and one- 
half million boys and girls, ten to 
twenty years of age, enrolled in 4-H 
Club work in the forty-eight states, the 
Land Grant College Committee on the 
Influence of 4-H Club Work sponsored 
a program of evaluation studies to deter- 
mine in an objective manner the educa- 


tional values to boys and girls who 
participate. 
During the past three years eleven 


studies have been planned and conducted 
by 4-H Club leaders in the five states 
of Arkansas, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, and Missouri in cooperation with 
the Federal Extension office. Objectives 
in each of the agricultural and home- 
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making projects were clarified through 
conferences with state 4-H Club leaders, 
and methods set up for measuring these 
objectives. Three studies are completed 
and reported in Extension Service cir- 
culars of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The remaining investigations are 
in progress. Most of the studies involve 
measurements of members and of a con- 
trol group of non-members at the be- 
ginning of the project and again at the 
end, which usually covers a period of 
nearly a year. 

This first series of investigations is 
largely concerned with functional infor- 
mation learned during the project, such 
as gardening, food preservation, dairy- 
ing, clothing, sheep, and cotton. Other 
aspects of development are also in- 
cluded, involving interests, goals, atti- 
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tudes toward farming, understanding pat 
terns, selecting and caring for clothe, 
attitude toward school, food attitude and 
habits, economic information, superstj. 
tions, and definiteness of vocational plans 
Interesting results have also been ob 
tained on the development of self. 
confidence. 


Since the objectives and practices ip 
4-H Club work include the areas of 
health and democracy, plans are now de. 
veloping for evaluation studies in thes 
areas. At present a test is in preparation 
on attitudes, practices, and information 
relating to nutrition. 

This statement was prepared by Fred 
P. Frutchey, Division of Field Studies 
and Training, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 
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